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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 

of  the  University  of  Florida 
in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

CO-VERBS  IN  SPOKEN  CHINESE 
By 

ROLAND  CHIANG- JEN  CHANG 
March,  1977 

Chairman:  Chauncey  C.  Chu 

Major  Department:  Linguistics 

A group  of  morphemes  including  ba,  gei,  gen,  yong  and 

f \ 

yan  are  claimed  to  have  been  verbs  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Most  of  them  still  function  as  verbs  in 
certain  contexts.  Because  of  this,  some  grammarians  call 
them  verbs.  More  commonly,  however,  they  occur  in  the 
position 

Subject  NP  - V - (NP) 

in  a sentence.  Since  together  with  the  following  NP , they 
function  as  modifiers,  other  grammarians  call  them  co-verbs. 
And  since  they  may  be  translated  into  English  as  prepositions 
in  some  contexts,  still  others  call  them  prepositions.  This 
study  attempts  to  find  out  what  they  really  are  and  what 
implications  they  may  have  for  Chinese  syntax  by  applying 
the  case  grammar  model. 

Chapter  I is  a general  survey,  in  which  the  treat- 
ment of  each  of  the  grammarians  is  discussed  with  a review 
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of  weaknesses. 


An  outlook  on  what  improvements  one  might 
expect  over  the  previous  works  is  given.  At  the  same  time, 
a means  of  distinguishing  such  morphemes  from  full  verbs 
or  prepositions  is  defined.  Finally,  the  need  for  a cate- 
gory 'co-verb'  is  justified. 

In  Chapter  II,  the  criteria  given  by  various  grammar- 
ians for  defining  prepositions  and  verbs  are  recapitulated. 
Some  of  the  criteria  are  used  in  addition  to  the  notion  of 
conceptual  wholeness'  to  distinguish  co-verbs  from  full 
verbs  or  prepositions.  By  the  application  of  all  this, 
the  ten  morphemes  in  question  are  put  through  a definitive 
test.  The  verbal  properties  which  each  of  them  still  retains 
are  thus  determined,  and  each  is  assigned  to  a certain 
position  on  the  continuum:  ba  has  progressed  farthest,  na 
has  not  departed  very  far  from  its  verbal  origin,  and  the 
rest  are  distributed  in  between. 

In  Chapter  III,  following  a discussion  that  Chinese 
is  essentially  a topic-prominent  language,  there  is  a brief 
discussion  about  the  non-applicability  of  the  'standard' 
theory  to  the  description  of  Chinese.  Then,  the  arguments 
for  adopting  the  theory  of  case  as  a descriptive  model  for 
Chinese  is  put  forward,  supported  by  the  demonstration  of 
some  problems  easily  accounted  for  by  case  grammar  but 
insoluble  in  the  'standard'  theory. 

Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  co-verbs 
in  relation  to  case.  The  previous  classifications  of  co- 
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verbs  by  various  linguists  are  touched  upon.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  some  of  these  co-verbs  have  been  inappropriately 
classified,  several  are  related  to  more  than  one  case,  and 
some  (other  than  the  ten  mentioned  above)  actually  function 
as  full  verbs  rather  than  as  case  markers. 

Chapter  V discusses  one  residual  problem,  namely,  the 
lack  of  a mechanism  in  case  grammar  to  account  for  the 
historical  derivation  of  co-verbs  from  earlier  verbs  to 
their  modern  function  as  case  markers  on  nouns,  and  summar- 
izes the  findings.  The  falsity  of  treating  co-verbs  as 
either  full  verbs  or  as  prepositions  is  restated  and  the 
non-discrete  nature  of  co-verbs  in  the  grammatical  system 
is  reemphasized.  The  'co-verb'  continuum  may  accommodate 
those  otherwise  'genuine  prepositions'  as  well,  effecting 
a saving  in  itself  and  reflecting  the  amphibious  nature  of 
such  morphemes. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A SURVEY  OF  THE  PAST  TREATMENTS  OF  CO-VERBS 


This  study  deals  with  a group  of  morphemes  such  as 
ba  (object  marker)  ’to  take;  to  hold',  g^i  'for,  by;  to 
give',  gen  'with;  to  follow',  yong  'with;  to  use'  and  yan 
along;  to  follow  along' . They  usually  occur  in  the 
position 

Subject  NP  - V - (NP) 

in  a sentence.  These  morphemes  were  verbs  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  Chinese  language.1  Most  of  them  still  func- 
tion as  verbs  in  certain  contexts.  Since  together  with 
the  following  NP,  they  function  as  modifiers,  some  gram- 
marians call  them  co-verbs.  And  since  they  may  be  trans- 
lated into  English  as  prepositions  in  some  other  contexts, 
others  call  them  prepositions.  There  is  wide  disagreement 
over  whether  such  verb-like  morphemes  with  prepositional 
meanings  and  functions  should  be  regarded  as  verbs  or 
P-^sposibions . Our  interest  is  in  finding  out  what  they 

Charles  N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson,  for  example, 
claim^ba  to  be  anv earlier  verb^by  quoting  from  Mezi  "Yu  qing 
ba  tian^zhi  rui-ling  yi  zhen  you  Miao."  'Yu  himself  took 
the  mandate  of  heaven  to  conquer  Miao. 'v  James  Chao-ping 
Liang,  also  claims,  so  by  quoting  from  Zhan-Quo-Ce  "Zuo-shou 
ba  Qin-wang  zhi  xiu. " ' (His)  left  hand  holds  Qin-wanq ' s 

sleeves. ' 
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really  are  and  the  implications  they  may  have  for  Chinese 
syntax  in  particular  and  for  linguistic  theory  in  general. 


I • 1 Background  Discussion 


As  early  as  1945,  the  term  'co-verb'  was  found  in 

the  Dictionary  of  Spoken  Chinese,  described  as  follows: 

Co-verbs  serve  to  mark  nominal  referents  in  a sen- 
tence, either  (1)  connecting  the  following  nominal 
referent  to  a preceding  one,  or  (2)  indicating  the 
relation  of  the  following  nominal  referent  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  (Hockett  et  al.,  1945: 

18) 

The  term  'co-verb'  later  appeared  in  Speak  Chinese 
compiled  by  M.  Gardner  Tewksbury  in  1948  and  in  Beginning 
Chinese  by  John  DeFrancis  in  1963.  Both  are  textbook 
series  published  by  Yale  University  Press  and  widely  used 
in  the  U.S.  For  the  teachers  of  spoken  Chinese  the  term 
'co-verb'  helps  them  avoid  explaining  to  their  students 
whether  these  morphemes  should  be  called  verbs  or  preposi- 
tions . 


In  "Some  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  verb 
complex  in  Standard  Chinese"  (1958),  Harry  F.  Simon  talks 
about  the  class  of  co-verbs,  but  he  does  not  tell  how  co- 
verbs are  classified. 

In  A Grammar  of  Spoken  Chinese,  Chao  Yuen  Ren  dis- 
cusses co-verbs  and  prepositions  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  verbal  expressions  in  series,  we 
noted  that  ...  a listable  number  of  verbs  occur 
as  first  verbs  with  the  same  order  of  frequency  as 
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in  other  positions  and  are  thus  called  coverbs 
(hence  "k" ) or  prepositions.  In  a few  cases, 
they  do  not  occur  at  all  in  other  positions  and 
are  thus  prepositions  par  excellence.  But  the 
most  important  properties  of  prepositions  are 
that  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  have  aspects  and 
that  they  do  not  usually  function  as  centers  of 
predicates.  (1968:749) 

It  is  clear  that  Chao  does  not  distinguish  co-verbs  from 
prepositions  and  that  he  defines  co-verbs  (prepositions) 
in  terms  of  their  position  and  function. 

In  "The  illusory  co-verb,"  Journal  of  the  Chinese 

Language  Teachers  As soc iat ion , J.  Charles  Thompson  says 

A co-verb  is,  of  course,  simply  a Chinese  transi- 
tive verb  that  happens  to  be  translated  by  an 
English  preposition  ....  They  [co-verbs]  are 
distinguished  from  other  Chinese  verbs  only  by 
their  use  in  translating  English  prepositions. 
(1970:15-16) 

Thompson  does  not,  however,  justify  his  assertion.  The 
object  marker  ba.,  which  is  not  a transitive  verb  in  modern 
Chinese,  readily  demonstrates  that  this  assertion  is  at 
least  partially  false. 

Li  Ying— che  in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  An  Investiga- 
t ion  o f Case  in  Chinese  Grammar  (1970)  discusses  co-verbs, 
but  does  not  take  a definitive  stand  on  their  status.  He 
refers  to  the  discussions  on  this  subject  by  various 
scholars  such  as  Wang  Li,  Lu  Shu-xiang,  Wang  Huan  and 
William  S-Y  Wang.  For  Li,  the  terms  'co-verb'  and  'post- 
verb' refer  to  two  types  of  case-marking  morphemes,  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  position  relative  to  the  verb.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  Li  considers  co-verbs  as  distinct  from  verbs. 
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James  Chao  ping  Liang  in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  Co— 
v.erbs.  2£  Verbs?  A Commentary  on  Chinese  Grammar — Past  and 
Present  (1971),  after  studying  six  of  the  most  commonly 
used  co-verbs,  concludes  that  ba  is  a direct  object  marker 
and  that  zai , yong , gen , gei , and  dap  are  verbs.  But  Liang 
also  suggests  that  gen  can  be  a coordinate  conjunction, 

9ei  can  he  a passive  marker  when  it  occurs  in  the  first 
verb  position,  and  dao  can  represent  an  extent  complement 
in  the  second  verb  position. 

Charles  N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson  in  their  "Co- 
verbs in  Mandarin  Chinese:  Verbs  or  Prepositions?"  (1974a) 
and  Huang  Hsuan-fan  in  his  "Between  Verbs  and  Prepositions" 
(1974)  all  conclude  that  co— verbs  are  in  fact  prepositions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  earlier  linguists1  treat- 
ments of  Chinese  grammar  are  set  up  from  a classif icatory 
point  of  view,  with  Professor  Chao  Yuen  Ren's  A Grammar  of 
Spoken  Chinese  as  the  highlight  of  classif icatory  grammars. 
The  later  linguists  deal  with  various  problems  in  spoken 
Chinese  from  a transformational  point  of  view.  In  regard 
to  co-verbs,  some  of  the  grammarians  even  go  so  far  as  to 
trace  their  development  through  various  stages  of  the 
Chinese  language.  There  is  fairly  general  agreement  that 
most  of  the  present-day  co-verbs  have  evolved  from  verbs 
and  that  they  are  still  in  process  of  changing  from  earlier 
verbs.  However,  these  later  linguists  regard  co-verbs  as 
either  verbs  or  prepositions. 
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To  explain  the  transitional  nature  of  co-verbs,  we 
should  like  to  put  forward  a continuum  scale,  with  the 
verbal  end  at  one  extremity  and  the  prepositional  at  the 
other.  The  morphemes  in  question  have  been  progressing 
cilong  the  continuum  toward  the  prepositional  end  each  at 
a rate  of  its  own.  The  loss  of  verbal  properties  and  the 
progression  toward  the  prepositional  end  on  the  continuum 
have  a simultaneous  cause  and  effect  relationship. 

It  seems  that  most  Chinese  linguists  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  what  verbal  properties  are  in  Mandarin  Chinese. 
Verbs  can  be  interrogated  in  V-bu-V  constructions  and 
negated  by  either  bu  'not'  or  mei  'have  not'.  Verbs  can  be 
followed  by  aspect  markers  such  as  -le,  -zhe  and  -guo. 

They  can  serve  as  the  predicates  of  sentences.  Through  a 
series  of  tests  based  on  these  properties,  we  are  able  to 
assign  each  of  such  morphemes  to  a certain  section  on  the 
continuum.  Because  of  the  differences  in  the  rate  of 
Pro9rsss,  there  can  hardly  be  a clear-cut  demarcation 
between  verbs  and  prepositions  in  modern  Chinese.  The  term 
co-verb  could  therefore  serve  well  as  a means  to  prevent 
too  arbitrary  a claim  that  a morpheme  of  this  sort  must 
either  be  a verb  or  a preposition.  We  may  thus  say  that  a 
co-verb  is  something  between  a verb  and  a preposition, 

2We  are  indebted  to  Chauncey  C.  Chu  for  his  sug- 
gestion on  the  continuum  hypothesis.  Though  Li  and  Thompson 
also  mention  such  a continuum,  their  references  are  somewhat 
vague . 
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usually  occurring  in  the  position  NP  - V - (NP)  in  a 

sentence,  retaining  certain  verbal  properties  but  function- 
ing somewhat  like  a preposition. 

I • 2 Chao  Yuen  Ren's  Treatment 

It  is  Chao  Yuen  Ren  who  first  treats  co-verbs  at 
some  length.  As  stated  in  1.1,  Chao  does  not  distinguish 
co-verbs  from  prepositions,  but  he  points  out  the  most 
important  properties  of  prepositions  (co-verbs) : (i)  they 

do  not,  as  a rule,  have  aspect  markers  and  (ii)  they  do  not 
usually  function  as  centers  of  predicates.  He  goes  on  to 
say 

Because  of  the  transitional  nature  of  Chinese 
prepositions,  both  in  the  classif icatory  and  in 
the  historical  sense,  the  characterizations  given 
above  have  had  to  be  stated  in  circumscribed  terms 
and  cannot  serve  as  rigorous  definitions.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  defining  prepositions  by  enumera- 
tion. (1968:749) 

At  this  point  we  feel  that  we  should  clarify  the 
use  of  the  terms  'co-verb'  and  'preposition'.  Since  Chao 
does  not  distinguish  co-verbs  from  prepositions  and  since 
he  uses  the  term  'preposition'  all  along,  we  follow  his 
use  of  the  term  'preposition'  whenever  we  paraphrase  or 
quote  statements  from  his  works.  However,  in  discussing 
his  findings,  we  use  'preposition'  when  we  mean  the  mor- 
pheme under  discussion  is  generally  regarded  as  a real 
preposition,  and  we  use  'co-verb'  when  we  regard  the  mor- 
pheme as  a co-verb. 
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I*2.1  Formal  Features  of  Prepositions 

Chao  divides  "Formal  Features  of  Prepositions" 
(1968:749)  into  three  parts: 

(1)  Lack  of  aspect  markers:  prepositions  (a)  do 
not  have  tentative  reduplicates,  (b)  do  not  have  the  in- 
choative suffix  -gilai  'start  to',  (c)  do  not  have  the 
indefinite  past  aspect  with  -guo , (d)  rarely  have  the 

perfective  aspect  with  -le , and  (e)  have  the  progressive 
aspect  with  -zhe  only  in  a few  cases.  Chao  continues  to 
say  that  the  use  or  non-use  of  aspect  suffixes  is  a matter 
of  degree,  even  prepositions  which  usually  do  not  take 
such  suffixes  may  in  certain  contexts  take  several  of 
them. 

What  Chao  says  about  the  lack  of  aspects  may  serve 
as  a very  practical  test  of  the  preposition-like  properties 
of  co-verbs.  His  observation  about  the  use  or  non-use  of 
aspect  suffixes  is  correct,  and  it  indicates  that  such  co- 
verbs have  not  progressed  as  far  as  the  others;  they  still 
retain  more  verb-like  properties.  Therefore,  they  may  be 
considered  co-verbs,  not  prepositions. 

(ii)  Chao  s second  part  of  "Formal  Features  of 
Prepositions"  is  as  follows:  Prepositions  do  not  normally 
serve  as  centers  of  predicates.  Thus,  (a)  they  do  not 
often  occur  as  the  main  verbs.  (b)  In 
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/ I / \ _ ^ 

(1)  Ni  cong  bu  cong  Tanxiangshan  zou? 
you  from  not  from  Honolulu  go 
'Are  you  going  by  way  of  Honolulu?' 
cong  'from'  is  a preposition,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  better 
to  regard  it  as  the  V-bu-V  form  of  the  whole  V-V  series. 

(c)  Prepositions  do  not  form  one-word  sentences,  even  in 
supplementary  answers  to  questions.  (d)  Prepositions  ex- 
cept as  part  of  a total  V-V  series,  do  not  often  follow  an 
auxiliary  verb. 

With  the  exception  of  (b)  above,  Chao  is  quite 

correct.  Notice  that  in  (a),  (c)  and  (d) , Chao  begins  his 

statement  by  saying,  "Prepositions  do  not  often  occur  (form 

or  follow)  . . . , " whereas  in  (b)  he  simply  cites  the 

sentence  (1)  as  a start.  What  he  says  next  is  "cong  is 

a preposition  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it 

as  the  V-bu-V  form  of  the  whole  V-V  series."  It  seems 

that  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  (a),  (c)  and  (d)  , he 

should  say  something  like  the  following: 

(c)  Prepositions  do  not  often  form  negation.  Sen- 
tences such. as  (1)  are  rare. 

The  statement  " . . . do  not  often  . . . " indicates  very 

well  the  indiscrete  nature  of  the  category  of  morphemes 
under  discussion.  Any  attempt  to  classify  them  either  as 
prepositions  or  as  verbs  is  destined  to  fail.  Our  approach 
is  therefore  to  represent  co-verbs  as  part  of  the  gram- 
matical system  with  as  much  accuracy  as  feasible — an  inter- 
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mediate  layer  between  prepositions  and  verbs  but  each  mor- 
pheme with  a certain  degree  of  prepositional  and  verbal 
quality.  This  is  what  has  been  labeled  as  'co-verb',  which 
should  be  interpreted  differently  from  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  elsewhere. 

(iii)  Chao's  third  part  of  "Formal  Features  of 
Prepositions"  is:  A preposition  does  not  usually  omit  its 
object,  as  an  ordinary  transitive  verb  normally  does  when 
the  object  is  in  the  near  context. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  only  a matter  of  degree. 

In  fact,  the  exceptions  Chao  has  listed  are  not  very  small 
in  number. 

1.2.2  Functions  of  K-Q  Phrases 

Next  Chao  discusses  "Functions  of  K-0  Phrases" 
(1968:751).  (By  K-0  phrase,  he  means  a preposition  plus 
an  object.)  According  to  him,  there  are  four  functions 
which  a K-0  phrase  may  have  in  a sentence: 

(1)  As  the  Vj  expression  modifying  the  V2  expres- 
sion. His  examples  include 

\ t / \ 

(2)  zai  chuang  shang  shui. 

be-at  bed  on  sleep 

'to  sleep  in  the  bed.' 

\ — 'S  — V 

(3)  dao  qi  dian  chi-fan. 

by  seven  o'clock  eat  rice 

'to  eat  dinner  by  seven  o'clock.' 
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We  share  Chao  s opinion  that  this  is  the  most  important  and 
frequent  function. 

(ii)  A K-0  phrase  may  modify  a nominal  expression 
with  the  insertion  of  de  just  like  ordinary  verbal  expres- 
sions, as  in 

' / / _ N 

(4)  dui  pengyou  de  taiduo. 

toward  friend  part,  attitude 
'attitude  toward  friends.' 

(5)  yan  hai  de  ji  sheng. 

along  sea  part,  several  province 
'the  provinces  along  the  sea.' 

Then  Chao  adds  that  some  prepositions  cannot  modify  a 
nominal  expression  without  a second  verbal  expression.  His 
examples  are 

(6)  cong  meiguo  lai  de  ren.^ 

from  America  come  REL-PRON  people 
'people  who  come  from  America. ' 

\ — W V 

(7)  ju  ta  jiang  de  gushi. 

according  to  he  tell  REL-PRON  story 
'according  to  the  story  that  he  told. ' 

The  respective  omission  of  lai  'come'  and  j iang  'tell'  will 
render  both  ungrammatical. 


Chao's  translation  of  (6)  is  'people  from  America'; 
in  fact,  the  literal  translation  of  it  is  'people  who  come 
from  America. ' His  translation  of  (7)  is  'the  story  according 
to  him',  but  the  literal  translation  is  'according  to  the 
story  that  he  told. ' 
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(8)  *cong  meiguo  de  ren 

\ \ 

(9)  *j_u  ta  de  gushi 

It  is  correct  that  the  insertion  of  V2  lai  is  required  to 
make  (8)  grammatical.  However,  in  order  to  make  (9)  gram- 
matical, the  insertion  of  V2  j iang  is  not  the  only  way  out. 

\ 

preceded  by  gen,  (9)  becomes  grammatical  at  once. 

— X — \ 

(10)  genju  ta  de  gushi 

according  to  he  part,  story 

'according  to  his  story'  or  'the  story 
according  to  him' 


In  fact  (6)  and  (7)  are  different  in  structure.  Ac- 
cording to  IC  grammer,  which  Chao  chooses  as  his  chief 


theoretical  framework,  the  first  IC  cut  should  be  between 
de  and  ren  in  (6)  and  between  ju  and  ta  in  (7) : 

(11)  cong  meiguo  lai  de  J ren 

from  America  come  REL-PRON  people 
'people  who  come  from  America' 


(12)  ju 


ta  jiang  de 


gushi 


according  to  he  tell  REL-PRON  story 
'according  to  the  story  that  he  told' 


(11)  cong  meiguo  lai  de  is  a relative  clause,  modifying 
ren  people'  . In  (12)  ta.  j iang  de  is  also  a relative  clause 
modifying  gushi  'story' , but  the  relative  clause  and  the 
modified  nominal  are  preceded  by  the  preposition  ju  'ac- 
cording to  . Ju  is  a preposition  with  the  relative  clause 
as  its  object.  In  short,  the  difference  between  (11)  and 


t 
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(12)  is  that  (12)  has  a preposition  ju_  'according  to1  pre- 
ceding the  relative  clause,  whereas  (11)  doesn't  have  one. 

In  one  of  its  functions,  de  is  a marker  of  relativ- 
ization.  In  a relative  clause,  a verb  is  required.  Co-verbs 
do  not  usually  occur  as  the  main  verb,  but  some  co-verbs 

retain  more  verb-like  properties  than  others.  Co-verbs  such 
\ 

as  dui  'to,  face',  chao  'facing,  face’,  and  ya'n  'along, 
follow  along'  can  occur  optionally  with  the  verbal  suffix 
-zhe  and  that  cong  can  never  occur  with  -zhe.  Examples  are 
as  follows: 

^ \ 

(13)  dui-zhe  ta  xiao. 

toward-suf.  he  laugh 
' to  laugh  at  him. ' 

(14)  chao-zhe  chuan  shang  fang-qiang. 
toward— suf . boat  on  fire 

'to  fire  at  the  boat.’ 

(15)  yan-zhe  hai-an  zou. 
along-suf . sea  coast  walk 
'to  walk  along  the  shore. ' 

(16)  *cong-zhe  zhei-jian  shi  kan . 

from-suf.  this-measure  matter  look 
'judging  from  this  matter.' 

This  very  phenomenon  shows  that  dui,  chap,  and  yan  retain 
more  verb-like  properties  than  cong.  It  thus  accounts  for 
the  grammaticality  of  Chao's  examples  listed  as  (17),  (18), 

and  (19),  and  the  ungrammatically  of  (8)  repeated  as  (20). 
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(17)  dui  pengyou  de  taiduo. 
toward  friend  part,  attitude 

'attitude  toward  friends.' 

/ — 

(18)  chao  xi  de  chuangzi. 
facing  west  part,  window 
'window  facing  the  west. ' 

U9)  yan  hai  de  ji  sheng. 

along  sea  part,  several  province 
'the  provinces  along  the  sea.' 

(20)  *cong  meiguo  de  ren. 

from  America  part,  people 
'people  from  America.' 

/ 

As  cong  retains  fewer  verb-like  properties  than  dui,  chao 

f 

and  yan,  a main  verb  is  required.  The  insertion  of  lai 

fulfills  the  requirement,  resulting  in  the  grammaticality 
of  (6). 

t \ 

In  (9),  ju  'according  to'  is  a preposition  with  the 
rest  of  the  expression  as  its  object.  What  follows  ju  can 
be  either  a nominal  or  a nominal  dominating  a lower  S 
(relative  clause) . Ju  is  a typical  preposition  in  literary 
Chinese,  while  genju  usually  substitutes  for  it  in  spoken 
Chinese.  This  accounts  for  the  grammaticality  or  accept- 
ability of  (10).  The  insertion  of  V2  jiang  makes  (9) 
grammatical.  This  turns  the  possessive  form  ta  de  'his' 
into  a relative  clause  ta  jiang  de  ' (that)  which  he  tells.' 
Now  even  though  ju  is  not  preceded  by  gen,  the  whole  ex- 
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pression  sounds  acceptable  and  natural  as  well.  All  this 

is  proved  by  Chao's  other  example  (p.  764)  cited  as  follows 

y \ / _ v 

(21)  Ni  buneng  (gen) ju  yige 

,■  _ baogao 

jiu  juedxng  fangzhen. 

you  not  can  according-to  one-measure 
person  possessive  report 
merely  decide  policy 

'You  can't  decide  on  a policy 
merely  according  to  one  person's 
report. ' 

In  (21),  what  follows  (gen) ju  is  a nominal  expression, 
namely,  yige  ren  de  baogao  'one  person's  report1.  Gen  is 
optional;  its  occurrence  may  vary  from  speaker  to  speaker, 
as  each  may  feel  differently  about  the  necessity  of  gjm 
to  make  the  sentence  sound  acceptable  or  natural. 

To  sum  up,  with  regard  to  (ii)  a K-0  phrase  may 
modify  a nominal  expression  with  the  insertion  of  de  . . . , 
Chao  doesn't  give  the  reasons  why  "some  prepositions  cannot 
modify  a nominal  expression  without  a second  verbal  ex- 
pression (1968:752).  Besides,  we  cannot  fully  agree  to  it. 

(6)  cong  meiguo  lai  de  ren. 

'people  who  come  from  America.' 
requires  the  second  verb  lai  simply  because  cong  meiguo  lai 
de  is  a relative  clause,  which  requires  a verb  in  order  to 
be  grammatical.  Though  cong  is  a co-verb,  it  retains  fewer 
verb-like  properties  than  co-verbs  such  as  dui , chao , yan, 
etc.  Consequently,  the  main  verb  lai  is  required.  In  the 
case  of  Chao's  other  example. 
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(7)  ju  ta  jiang  de  gushi. 

according  to  he  tell  REL-PRON  story 
'according  to  the  story  that  he  told.' 
structurally  it  is  different  from  (6).  Ju  is  a preposition 
outside  of  the  relative  clause  ta  j iang  de  gushi.  The 
omission  of  jiang  reduces  the  relative  clause  to  a nominal. 
Without  j iang  the  expression  seems  ungrammatical  simply 
because  the  monosyllable  preposition  j_u  sounds  less  ac- 
ceptable to  some  native  speakers.  Another  example  of  Chao's 
as  part  of  (21)  proves  this  to  be  true. 

(22)  (gen) ju  yige  ren  de  baogao. 

according-to  one-measure  person  part,  report 
'according  to  one  person's  report.' 

(iii)  Chao  says  that  K-0  phrases  may  function  as  the 
subject  of  a sentence  (1968:752).  This  is  quite  true,  but 
the  examples  cited  are  not  what  most  grammarians  will  con- 
sider to  be  subjects. 

(23)  Nianshu  xieziv hai  mei  zhao-dao  „ 

ge  qingjing  de  difang. 

study  write  yet  not  find 
measure  quiet  modification  place 

'As  for  studying  and  writing,  (one — I) 
have  not  yet  found  a quiet  place.' 

(24)  Guanyu^guo-wai  de  / qingxing 

ta  yidian  dou  bu  shuxi. 

as-to  abroad  modification  conditions 

he  a-little  even  not  familiar 

'As  to  conditions  abroad, 
he  really  knows  nothing. ' 
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\ _ \S  \ 

According  to  Chao,  nianshu  xiezi  'studying  and  writing' 
in  (23)  and  guanyu  guo-wai  de  qingxing  'as  to  conditions 
abroad’  in  (24)  are  subjects.  He  says  that  it  is  in  fact 
possible  to  say  Guanyu  nianshu  xiezi,  hai  mei  . . . , 
where  the  preposition  guanyu  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
as  for  , but  with  these  differences:  (a)  while  guanyu  is 

optional  in  Chinese,  'as  for'  is  obligatory  in  English  if 
the  subject  is  not  the  actor  of  the  predicate;  (b)  with 
'as  for',  a second  subject  ('one— I')  is  required  in  the 
English,  wheras  no  additional  subject  is  required  even  if 

s used.  Chao  says  that  the  whole  K— 0 phrase  serves 

as  the  topic  of  sentence  (23),  so  is  the  K-0  phrase  guanyu 

/ \ / 

guo-wai  de  qingxing  in  (24).  Both  are  topicalized.  Chao 
considers  such  a K— 0 phrase  to  be  the  main  subject  and  the 
ta  'he'  in  (24)  to  be  the  'small  subject'.  In  fact,  the 
former  is  generally  considered  the  topic  while  the  latter 
is  considered  the  subject. 

(iv)  Chao  suggests  that  K-0  phrases  as  complements 
(of  verbs)  are  limited  to  dao,  zai  and  gei  all  translatable 
as  'to'  or  'at'.  His  examples  include 

(25)  deng  dao  tianliang. 
wait  until  daybreak 

'to  wait  until  daybreak.' 

(26)  zhu  zai  Shanghai, 
live  at  Shanghai 

'to  live  at  Shanghai.' 
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Actually  K-0  phrases  as  complements  of  verbs  are  same  in 
function  as  K-0  phrases  modifying  the  V2  expression:  both 
kinds  of  K-0  phrases  modify  the  verbs.  However,  most 
grammarians  regard  the  co-verb  in  (27)  as  a co— verb,  and 
regard  the  co-verb  in  (28)  as  a typical  preposition. 

\ \ \S  \ 

(27)  zai  Shanghai  zhu. 
at  Shanghai  live 

'to  live  at  Shanghai.' 

(28)  zhu  zai  Shanghai, 
live  at  Shanghai 

'to  live  at  Shanghai.' 

In  literary  Chinese,  prepositions  for  'place  or  time 
toward  or  at'  (as  well  as  'arrive  at')  are  in  the  complement 

position.  Chao's  examples  are 

\ / V f 

(29)  Xu  yu  Jianjiao. 

'Prefaced  at  Cambridge.' 

(30)  Lai  zi.  he  chu? 

'Come  from  where?' 

It  seems  that  such  prepositions  have  no  verbal  homophones. 
They  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  but  prepositions. 

1.2.3  Summary 

In  summary,  we  may  accept  Chao's  claim  that  preposi- 
tions usually  lack  aspects.  A genuine  preposition  certainly 
lacks  aspects.  Since  Chao  does  not  distinguish  co-verbs 
from  prepositions,  he  says,  "The  use  or  non-use  of  aspect 
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suffixes  is  a matter  of  degree,  even  prepositions  which 
usually  do  not  take  such  suffixes  may  in  certain  contexts 
take  several  of  them"  (1968:750).  For  him,  prepositions 
mean  both  co-verbs  and  prepositions.  In  our  opinion, 
those  that  cannot  take  any  suffixes  are  genuine  preposi- 
tions such  as  ju  'according  to'  and  guanyu  'as  to' . Those 
that  can  take  certain  aspect  suffixes  should  be  regarded 
as  co-verbs  such  as  dui  'to,  face'  and  yan  'along,  follow 
along'.  Chao's  discussion  of  the  functions  of  K-0  phrases 
consists  of  descriptions  only.  He  fails  to  explain  why 
a full  verb  is  required  to  make  certain  expressions  gram- 
matical, e.g.,  sentences  (6)  and  (7).  Linguists  should 
account  for  such  phenomena. 

I • 3 Li  Ying-che's  Treatment 

Li  Ying-che  (1970)  discusses  the  relations  between 
the  verbs  and  the  NP ' s in  sentences  and,  also,  between  the 
co-verbs  (or  post-verbs)  and  the  NP ' s . According  to  Li, 
verbs  are  called  sentence  markers,  as  they  separate  sen- 
tences into  groups  (i.e.,  AVO,  AVOD,  AV,  OV,  DVO,  etc.).  A 
sentence  has  a verb  as  its  core,  and  this  verb  has  surround- 
ing it  one  or  more  NP ' s in  various  cases,  all  predictable 
by  the  kind  of  verb  it  is.  Co-verbs  and  post-verbs  are  case 
markers,  tending  to  be  related  to  certain  kinds  of  NP ' s . 

In  his  dissertation,  Li  demonstrates  what  co-verbs  and/or 
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post-verbs  mark  what  cases  (1970:51).  But  he  does  not  make 
clear  whether  co-verbs  are  verbs  or  prepositions.  He 
simply  says 

. . . there  is  another  kind  of  verbal  element 
called  coverb,  also  definable  in  terms  of  a 

filler  in  the  frame  bu  noun  verb,  but  which 

does  not  function  as  a main  verb.  Instead,  it 
enters  into  construction  with  a noun  phrase  (by 
preceding  it) , resulting  in  a unit  called  coverb 
phrase,  which  is  positioned  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb  in  the  sentence.  (1970:5) 

However,  Li  is  not  unaware  of  the  argument  about  co- 
verbs and  prepositions.  For  example,  in  discussing  the 
Instrumental  case  and  its  markers,  he  says  that  na,  yong 
and  shi,  all  meaning  'with,  by',  are  found  to  mark  Instru- 


mental NP's  and  that  Simon  considers  them  full  verbs  while 

Chao  considers  them  prepositions.  He  then  adds 

Since  I have  adopted  the  Yale  grammar  terminology 
and  since  the  argument  for  either  position  does 
not  affect  this  study,  I have  stated  that  I shall 
not  concern  myself  with  the  argument.  (1970:66) 

It  is  thus  clear  that  he  declines  to  take  a stand  as  to 

whether  co-verbs  are  verbs  or  prepositions. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  dissertation,  Li  says  that 

V 

y-on<?  1S  iust  called  a co-verb  if  it  is  in  the  slot  of  a 
co-verb  and  a full  verb  in  the  position  of  a full  verb 
and  that  co-verbs  are  less  like  prepositions  in  English 
and  more  like  verbs.  His  conclusion  is  that  calling  them 
co-verbs  and  post-verbs  by  the  Yale  texts,  instead  of 
verbs  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  differences  (1970:259). 
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Judging  from  the  above,  Li  has  some  idea  that  co- 
verbs are  not  exactly  prepositions  and  that  they  are 
somewhat  different  from  regular  verbs.  Our  view  is  that 
a co-verb  should  as  a category  be  considered  to  fall  be- 
tween a verb  and  a preposition.  In  certain  contexts,  it 
may  behave  as  a verb;  in  others,  it  may  behave  like  a 
preposition.  This  is  why  such  a morpheme  is  called  a co- 
verb. We  infer  that  Li  shares  our  claim  in  this. 


I • 4 James  Chao-ping  Liang's  Treatment 


In  the  abstract  of  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  Co-verbs 
or  Verbs?  A Commentary  on  Chinese  Grammar — Past  and  Present 
(1971),  which  mainly  consists  of  a study  of  six  of  the  most 
commonly  used  co-verbs:  ba  (object  marker)  'take,  hold', 

zaa  'at,  be  at',  yong  'with,  use',  gen  'with,  follow',  gei 

\ 

'for,  by,  give'  and  dao  'to,  arrive',  James  Chao-ping 
Liang  says 


The  morpheme  ba  is  a direct  object  marker,  whereas 
the  other  five  can  all  be  the  verb  of  a simple 
sentence  of  the  shape  of  N + V + N.  In  a sentence 
which  contains  a series  of  verbal  expressions  (the 
V-V  type),  the  morphemes  zai  and  gei  can  never  be 
the  main  verb,  and  yong  always  is.  Gen  and  dao 
can  be  the  main  verb  of  a V-V  sentence,  but  repre- 
sent other  syntactic  functions  as  well.  Gen  is 
also  a coordinate  conjunction;  and  dao  is  a marker 
for  the  extent  complement.  When  gei  is  preceded 
by  the  main  verb  of  a sentence,  it  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  action  of  that  verb.  When  the 
main  verb  follows  it,  however,  gei  is  a passive 
marker.  (1971:2) 
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Instead  of  defining  Chinese  co-verbs,  Liang  discusses  the 
general  characteristics  of  Chinese  verbs,  stating  that  any 

lexical  item  that  fulfills  the  following  conditions  is  a 
verb : 

(a)  It  can  be  interrogated  in  the  V-bu-V  construc- 
tion and  negated  by  either  bu  'not'  or  mei  'have 
not  . (b)  It  can  be  followed  by  aspect  markers 

such  as  — le , -zhe , and  -guo . (c)  It  can  serve 

either  as  the  predicate,  or  the  head  of  a predicate 
phrase,  of  a sentence.  (1971:42) 

He  next  discusses  the  V-V  type  of  sentences.  He  demon- 
strates that  the  V-V  series  usually  consists  of  two  verbal 
expressions,  where  the  first  V is  a co-verb  (1971:50). 

1*4.1  The  Morpheme  Zai 

As  stated  above,  zai  and  gei  can  never  be  the  main 
verb,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Liang  still  considers  them 
verbs.  However,  according  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  Chinese  verbs  listed  above,  zai  definitely  does  not  occur 
with  the  aspect  markers.  We  cannot  say 

v/  \ — — \ 

(31)  *Wo  zai-le  j ia  chi-fan. 

I at-asp.  home  eat  rice 
*'I  have  been  being  at  home  eating.' 

(32)  *Wo  zai-zhe  Shanghai  zhu. 

I at-asp.  Shanghai  live 
*'I  am  being  living  in  Shanghai.' 

On  the  other  hand,  zai  can  be  interrogated  in  the  V-bu-V 
construction  and  negated  by  bu  'not'  or  mei  'have  not,  did 


not ' . 
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(33)  Ni  zai-bu-zai  j ia  chi-fan? 
you  at-not-at  home  eat  rice 
'Are  you  going  to  eat  at  home?' 

(34)  Ta  mei  zai  j ia  chi-fan. 
he  did  not  at  home  eat  rice 
'He  didn't  eat  at  home.' 

Based  on  Liang's  own  criteria,  the  test  indicates  that  zai 
does  not  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a verb,  so  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a full  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  zai  in  (33) 
and  (34)  meets  our  criteria  for  co-verbs:  they  usually 

occur  in  the  position  NP  - V - (NP)  in  a sentence;  they 

retain  certain  verbal  properties;  they  function  somewhat 
like  prepositions  (see  1.1).  Consequently,  zai  is  a co- 
verb. 


1-4.2  The  Morpheme  Gei 

k/ 

When  gei  precedes  the  main  verb  in  sentences  such 
as 

(35)  Wo  gei  ta  da-le. 

I give  he  hit-asp. 

'I  was  hit  by  him. ' 

Liang  says  that  gei  cannot  be  interrogated  in  the  V-bu-V 
construction,  nor  can  it  be  followed  by  aspect  markers. 
Thus,  we  do  not  have 
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\S  vy  _ ' 

(36)  * Wo  gei-bu-gei  ta  da-le. 


»y 


— v/ 


*Wo  gei-le  ta  da. 

^ -y . \ __  y 

*Wo  gei-guo  ta  da. 

✓ v/ 


*Wo  gei-zhe  ta  da. 

Liang  doesn't  treat  gei  as  the  first  verb  in  the  V-V  type 
of  a sentence.  Instead,  he  treats  gei  together  with  bei 
'suffer',  jiao  'call',  and  rang  'let'  as  a class  indicating 
the  passive  construction.  He  refers  to  these  morphemes  as 
markers  of  the  passive  construction. 


If  gei  is  a post  verb  in  a sentence  such  as 

(37)  Wo  song  gei  ta  yi-zhi  gang-bi. 

I present  give  him  a-measure  pen 
'I  give  him  a pen.' 

it  no  longer  has  the  lexical  meaning  of  'to  give'  but  per 
forms  the  function  of  marking  out  the  indirect  object  to 
which  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  verb  song  is 
focused  (1971:154) . 


In  sentences  such  as  (38)  and  (39) 

\S  \ 

(38)  Wo  xie  xin  gei  ta . 

'I  write  a letter  to  him.' 

o'  v/  \y  ■ \ 

(39)  Wo  xie  gei  ta  xin. 

I write  to  him  a letter. ' 

the  morpheme  gei  cannot  be  negated,  interrogated  in  the 
V-bu-v  construction,  or  suffixed  by  any  of  the  aspect 

markers.  Consequently,  there  are  no  sentences  such  as  (38') 
or  (39 ' ) 
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(38’  ) 


(39'  ) 


v/  ^ N \ ^ _ 

*Wo  xie  xin  bu  gei  ta . 

. ^ Y S ^ ^ — 

*Wo  xie  xin  gei-bu-gei  ta. 

. V/  V x v'  _ 

Wo  xie  xin  gei-guo  ta. 

^ x ^ - 

Wo  xie  xin  gei-le  ta . 

v V ^ 1/  _ 

Wo  xie  xin  gei-zhe  ta. 

. ^ i \ ^ v 

Wo  xie  bu  gei  ta  xin. 

V ^ _ V 

*Wo  xie  gei-bu-gei  ta  xin. 
*Wo  xie  gei-guo  ta  xin. 

Wo  xie  gei-le  ta  xin. 

. u ^ — \ 

Wo  xie  gei-zhe  ta  xin. 


It  is  thus  clear  that  in  sentences  (35)  through  (39),  gei 
is  no  longer  a verb  as  Liang  himself  has  noticed.  It  is 

true  that  when  gei  precedes  the  main  verb  in  sentences  such 

\/ 

as  (35),  gei  cannot  be  interrogated,  nor  can  it  be  followed 
by  aspect  markers.  However,  Liang  neglects  to  point  out 
that  gei  can  be  negated  and  questioned  as  in 
(40a)  Wo  bu-  gei  ta  xie  xin. 

I not  give  he  write  letter 

'I  do  not  write  (a  letter  to)  him. ' 

(40b)  Ni  gei-  bu-  gei  ta  xie  xin? 

you  give  not  give  he  write  letter 
'Do  you  write  (letters  to)  him?' 

This  indicates  that  gei  still  retains  some  of  its  verbal 
properties  though  it  has  progressed  further  than  quite  a 
number  of  other  such  morphemes  along  the  continuum  toward 
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the  prepositional  end.  By  our  criteria,  gei  is  a co-verb 
without  doubt. 

\ 

1.4.3  The  Morpheme  Yong 

\ 

Liang  says  that  yong  'to  use'  is  always  a verb.  He 
begins  his  argument  by  citing  a widely  discussed  example 

O’  \ \ — \ 

(41)  Wo  yong  kuai-zi  chi-fan. 

I use  chopstick  eat  food 
*1  eat  with  chopsticks. ' 

\ 

He  says,  "As  co-verbs  are  said  to  be  prepositions,  yong  is 

V 

often  translated  as  the  English  'with'.  The  sequence  yong 

\ 

kuai-zi  'to  use  chopsticks'  is,  then,  seen  as  a preposi- 

T x 

tional  phrase  modifying  the  VP  of  the  sentence  chi-fan  'to 

eat  food'"  (1971:104).  According  to  Liang,  the  equation  of 
\ 

yong  with  the  English  preposition  'with'  is  a gross  simpli- 
fication of  the  syntactic  behavior  of  this  morpheme;  it  is 

only  the  instrumental  sense  of  the  English  'with'  that  has 

\ 

been  equated  with  the  Chinese  morpheme  yong . He  then 

\ 

demonstrates  that  the  meaning  of  the  morpheme  yong  is  a 

broad  sense  of  'using'  and  cannot  be  limited  to  instrumen- 

\ 

tality  only.  Yong  takes  on  the  meaning  of  'to  use  up'  as 
in 

v"  ' — \ V '' 

(42)  Wp-de  qi-:che_yong  wu-jia-lun 
qi-you  zou  yi-bai-li  lu. 


'My  car  uses  (consumes)  five 
gallons'  gas  (to)  go  100  miles.' 
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Yong  also  indicates  the  material  for  making  something  else 

that  is  expressed  in  the  second  verb  phrase  of  the  sentence. 

\ \ \ / 

(43)  Wo  yong  mu-tou  zao  fang-zi. 

'I  use  wood  (to)  build  a house.' 

V 

We  cannot  agree  with  his  statement  that  the  verb  yong  in 
a sentence  of  the  V-V  type  functions  as  the  main  verb  of 
that  sentence  and  that  the  sentence  in  which  yong  serves  as 
the  main  verb  is  sequential  in  nature  (1971:121).  In  sen- 
tence (41)  at  least,  we  can  find  only  one  event,  i.e.,  chi- 
v \ 

fan  'to  eat  food’?  the  co-verb  yong  merely  indicates  the 
means  by  which  the  action  chi-fan  is  performed.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  find  two  events  in  sentences  such  as 

v/  V V*  § — \ 

(44)  Wo  yong  yan-jing  kan. 

I use  eye  see 

'I  see  with  my  eyes.' 

S 

Again  we  can  find  only  one  event,  i.e.,  kan  'to  see'.  The 
co-verb  indicates  the  means  by  which  the  action  kan  is 

performed.  Since  there  is  only  one  event  in  such  a sentence, 

\ 

yong  cannot  be  a full  verb.  Besides,  the  possible  co- 

\ 

occurrence  of  negative  marker  bu  and  aspect  markers  proves 

V \ 

that  yong  is  not  altogether  a preposition.  Therefore,  yong 
is  a co-verb:  something  between  a verb  and  a preposition. 

At  this  point,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  clarify  the 
term  'V-V  type  of  sentence'  or  'V-V  series'.  For  Chao,  in 
discussing  K-0  phrases,  since  he  does  not  distinguish  co- 
verbs from  prepositions,  the  first  V means  a co-verb  or  a 
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preposition;  the  second  V means  a main  verb.  For  Liang, 

the  use  is  somewhat  confusing.  Before  dealing  with  the 

six  morphemes  of  his  choice,  he  says 

• . . this  study  will  be  concerned  with  those 
sentences  of  the  V-V  type  that  have  only  two 
verbal  expressions  in  a series,  the  first  of 
which  is  headed  by  a co-verb.  Therefore,  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  we  will  be  dealing 
with  is  of  the  shape  of  (64): 

64)  NP  - CV  -phrase  - V-phrase.  (1971:50) 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  V refers  to  a co— verb. 

Then,  after  setting  up  a type  for  the  morpheme  ba 

(object  marker)  'to  take,  to  hold'  as  follows: 

7)  N BA  N j V (n2) 

he  says 


. . . to  treat  (7)  as  a V-V  type  of  sentence 
would  mean  that  the  morpheme  ba  was  a full 
verb  with  its  original  meaning- of  'to  take; 
to  hold'.  As  the  V-V  sentences  are  supposed 
to  have  the  class  meaning  of  'order  of  events', 

....  (1971:56) 

In  this  passage,  Liang  means  that  the  first  V in  such  a type 
of  sentences  should  be  a full  verb.  Moreover,  the  two  full 
verbs  should  be  in  a sequential  relationship. 

After  treating  the  morpheme  zai  'be-at',  in  the 
summary  section,  Liang  says 

• . . the  zai-phrase  is  always  subordinate 
to  the  other  verb  phrase  in  a V-V  sentence. 

Therefore,  the  zai-phrase  in  such  a sentence 
is  not  in  a sequential  relationship  with  the 
other  verb  phrase,  and  the  sentence  cannot 
have  the  class  meaning  of  'order  of  events' 

(1971:102) 
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In  the  above  passage,  Liang  tells  us  that  the  first  verb 
refers  to  a verb  in  a broad  sense,  not  necessarily  a main 
verb  in  a sequential  relationship  with  the  second. 

In  paraphrasing  and  quoting  Liang's  passages,  we 
cannot  but  use  the  term  'V-V  type’.  However,  in  discussing 
his  points,  we  simply  drop  this  term  to  avoid  confusion. 

i-4.4  The  Morpheme  Gen 

In  regard  to  gen,  Liang  says  that  it  has  two  syn- 
tactic functions:  (a)  that  of  a coordinate  conjunction  and 

(b)  that  of  the  main  verb  of  the  V-V  type  of  sentences. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  statement  that  gen  can  function 
as  a coordinate  conjunction.  As  to  its  functioning  as  the 
main  verb  of  a sentence,  Liang's  justifications  are,  in 
sentences  such  as 

(45)  Wo  gen  ta  qu. 

I follow  him  go.  *'I  go  with  him.' 

the  morpheme  gen  can  be  negated,  can  be  preceded  by  the 
imperative  marker  bie  'don't',  can  be  interrogated,  and  can 

be  followed  by  aspect  markers.  Thus,  we  have  the  set  of 
sentences  in  (45'): 

V^'  \ \y 

(45')  Wo  bu  gen  ta  qu. 

I don't  follow  him  (and)  go. ' 

v — — _ \ 

Wo  gen-bu-gen  ta  qu? 

Do  I follow  or  do  I not  follow  him  (and)  go? ' 
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^ - - \ 

Wo  gen-zhe  ta  qu. 

I am  following  him  (and)  going. 1 
Again,  all  this  simply  proves  that  gen  still  retains  quite 
a lot  of  verbal  properties.  We  cannot  see  two  events  in 
the  sentence,  nor  can  we  see  that  the  sentence  is  sequential 
m nature.  The  only  event  that  we  can  find  is  gen  ta  qu 
' to  go  with  him. ' 

Liang  says  that  there  are  further  problems  in 
treating  the  morpheme  gen  as  a co-verb  meaning  ' (together) 
with’.  We  feel  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  gen  as  a co-verb 
cannot  invariably  mean  '(together)  with';  it  varies  with 
the  main  verb.  Liang's  examples  are 

v/  _ \ / 

(46)  Wo  gen  ta  jie  qian. 

i follow  him  (and)  borrow  money. ' 

(47)  Wo  gen  ta  dao  luan. 

'I  follow  him  (and)  cause  trouble.' 

(48)  Wo  gen  ta  bao  gao . 

I follow  him  (and)  report. ' 

Liang  agrees  with  Chao  that  gen  as  a co-verb  indicates  a 
general  association"  between  the  two  nominals  in  question. 

By  following  Chao's  suggestion,  Liang  says  that  we  can 
choose  the  respective  appropriate  English  prepositions 

when  we  translate  the  sentences  into  English  (Liang,  1971: 

137)  . 

(46')  I borrow  money  from  him. 

(47')  I cause  trouble  for  him. 
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(48')  I report  to  him. 

Through  (46) , (47)  and  (48) , we  can  see  even  clearer 

that  gen  cannot  be  a main  verb.  Gen  does  not  indicate  any 
action,  nor  does  the  sentence  show  any  sequential  nature. 
In  other  words,  since  there  is  only  one  action  conveyed  in 
the  message  of  each  of  these  sentences,  gen  is  not  a full 
verb.  It  meets  our  criteria  for  co-verbs  in  regard  to 
its  position,  verbal  properties  and  preposition-like 
function,  so  it  is  a co-verb. 


\ 

1*4.5  The  Morpheme  Dao 

Finally,  regarding  dao , Liang  gives  two  examples  to 
illustrate  the  difference  in  meaning. 

(49)  Ta  dao  xuexiao  qu  pao. 

'He  goes  to  school  to  run  (track  or  a race) . ' 

(50)  Ta  pao  dao  xuexiao  qu. 

'He  runs  to  school.' 

Liang  says 

\ 

. . . the  dao-phrase  can  be  either  the  first  verb 

or  the  second  verb  in  a V— V type  of  sentence.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  first-verb  position,  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  is  that  the  subject  (of  the  sen- 
tence) goes  to  a certain  place  to  carry  out  the 
action  of  the  second  verb;  whereas,  when  the  dao- 
phrase  is  in  the  second-verb  position,  the  sentence 
means  that  the  action  of  the  first  verb  is  carried 
out  by  the  subject  (of  the  sentence)  to  a certain 
place.  (1971:178) 

In  (49),  since  there  are  two  actions  expressed,  i.e., 
goes  to  and  'run' , the  morpheme  dao  should  be  regarded 
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as  a main  verb;  whereas  in  (50),  the  morpheme  dao  shows 
only  the  destination  of  the  action  of  the  first  verb, 

it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a main  verb.  Liang  says 

\ 

that  dao  in  (50)  functions  as  a marker  for  the  extent 

\ 

complement  of  verbs.  Dao  can  function  as  such,  but  not 
in  (50) . To  function  as  a marker  for  the  extent  comple- 
ment of  verbs,  among  the  examples  that  Liang  has  given, 
the  one  cited  below  can  be  regarded  as  typical. 

\ _ \ \ V — y y 

Ta  pao  dao  ta  shang-qi  bu  jie  xia-  qi. 

he  run  till  he  upper  air  not  connect  lower  air 

'He  runs  to  the  extent  that  he  is  breathless.' 
(1971:183) 

Furthermore,  whether  as  an  extent  marker  or  as  one  used  in 
(50),  it  is  not  a full  verb  in  any  sense.  Dao  in  (50) 
does  not  meet  our  criteria  for  co-verbs  either.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a typical  preposition. 

1.4.6  Summary 

To  sum  up,  according  to  Liang,  in  a 'V-V  type  of 
sentence',  (1)  zai  can  never  be  the  main  verb;  it  is  a 
finite  verb.  (2)  When  gei  precedes  the  main  verb,  he  does 
not  treat  it  as  the  first  verb,  but  as  a member  of  a class 
indicating  the  passive  construction;  when  gei  is  a post- 
verb, he  says,  it  is  a finite  verb.  (3)  Yong  is  always  a 

main  verb.  (4)  Gen  is  also  a main  verb.  (5)  Dao  serves 
as  the  main  verb  when  it  occurs  as  the  first  verb,  but  rep- 
resents an  extent  complement  in  the  second  verb  position. 
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We  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  'V-V  type  of 
sentences'  (1)  zai  and  gei  do  not  meet  Liang's  own  criteria 
for  verbs.  (2)  Yong  and  gen  do  not  indicate  any  action, 
nor  do  sentences  such  as  (43)  through  (48)  show  any 
sequential  nature.  (3)  Zai , gei , yong  and  gen  all  meet 
our  criteria  for  co-verbs;  therefore,  they  are  all  co- 
verbs. (4)  Liang  regards  zai  and  post-verbal  gei  as 
'finite  verbs',  the  pre-verbial  gei  as  'a  morpheme  indicat- 
ing the  passive  construction',  and  the  post-verbal  dao  as 
'a  marker  for  the  extent  complement'.  He  does  this  merely 
to  avoid  using  the  terms  'co-verb'  and  'preposition'. 

(5)  We  only  agree  with  him  in  his  treatment  of  dao  as  a 
main  verb  when  it  immediately  follows  the  subject  of  such 
a sentence. 


I • 5 Huang  Hsuan-fan's  Treatment 

Huang  Hsuan-fan,  in  his  "Between  Verbs  and  Preposi- 
tions" (1974),  asserts  that  neither  the  term  'co-verb'  nor 

the  concept  of  such  is  required;  morphemes  such  as  zai  'at, 

' , \ 

be  at1,  dui  'toward,  face’,  dao  'to  (place),  arrive',  gen 
'with,  follow',  bi  'than,  compare',  etc.  can  be  treated 
either  as  full  verbs  or  prepositions;  the  term  'co-verb' 
is  absolutely  superfluous.  The  dispute,  Huang  suggests, 
results  from  the  fact  that  such  morphemes  can  sometimes 
function  as  full  verbs  and  sometimes  as  prepositions.  He 
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says  that  not  all  co-verbs  can  function  as  both;  some  vary 
in  meaning  when  they  function  differently.  He  also  realizes 
that  all  co-verbs  were  verbs  in  classical  Chinese  and  that 
the  transition  from  verbs  to  prepositions  is  a very  obvious 
process,  but  the  rate  of  progress  varies  with  individual 
morphemes.  Then,  in  discussing  the  progressive  aspect  -zhe4 
as  a verbal  property,  he  gives  a list  of  co-verbs  as  to 
their  ability  to  take  -zhe. 

(i)  Those  that  can  optionally  take  -zhe: 
chao  (-zhe)  'facing,  face' 
dui(-zhe)  'to,  face' 


wang  (-zhe)  'facing,  face' 

f 

ping (-zhe)  'according  to,  depend  on' 

\ 

wei (-zhe)  'for,  be  for  the  sake  of' 

\ 

kao(-zhe)  'depend  on,  lean  against' 

\ 

jieh(-zhe)  'by  means  of' 

\ 

xiang (-zhe)  'facing,  face' 

(ii)  Those  that  can  never  take  -zhe : 

v / 

ba  (object  marker) 


/ 


cong 

\ 

zai 


'from,  follow' 
'at,  be  at' 


^Traditionally  -zhe  is  termed  a progressive  aspect 
marker.  In  fact,  it  has  several  other  roles  as  well.  The 
true  progressive  aspect  marker  is  the  preverbal  zai.  Though 
it  is  inaccurately  termed,  there  is  not  more  generally  ac- 
cepted term  for  it.  For  detailed  analyses,  see  Su  (1973)  and 
Li  and  Thompson  (1973) . 
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bi  'than,  compare' 

gei  'for,  by' 

(iii)  Those  that  should  invariabley  take  -zhe: 
ai-zhe  'next  to,  be  next  to' 

yan-zhe  'along,  follow  along' 

\ 

shun-zhe  'along,  follow' 

According  to  Huang,  whether  full  verbs  may  or  may  not  be 
suffixed  with  -zhe  depends  upon  the  speaker.  In  other 
words,  the  speaker  can  decide  for  himself  whether  to  add 
the  suffix  -zhe  or  not.  In  the  case  of  co-verbs,  he  says, 
a native  speaker  of  Chinese  has  to  learn  them  one  by  one. 

We  feel  that  Huang  is  too  opinionated  about  all 
this.  For  one  thing,  the  co-verbs  listed  in  (i)  above  may 
also  optionally  occur  with  the  progressive  -zhe . As  stated 
by  Huang  himself,  the  rate  of  transition  from  verb  to 
preposition  varies  with  the  individual  morpheme  (1974:220). 
We  assume  then  that  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
aspect  markers  with  a co-verb  is  probably  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  individual  co-verbs. 
That  is,  those  which  can  take  - zhe  have  not  progressed  as 
far  as  those  which  cannot  take  it.  Secondly,  Huang  says 
that  bci  and  cong  are  among  those  which  have  progressed  at 
a rate  highest  of  all  (p.  222).  We  assume  that  all  the 
co-verbs  listed  along  with  ba  and  cong  in  (ii)  are  those 
which  have  progressed  much  further  than  the  rest.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  they  can  no  longer  take  —zhe . 
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Finally,  the  co-verbs  listed  in  (iii)  do  not  take  -zhe  so 
invariably  as  Huang  says.  At  least  Charles  N.  Li  and 
Sandra  A.  Thompson  say  that  ai,  ^an  and  shun  are  among 
those  which  can  occur  optionally  with  -zhe  (1974a:261). 

We  find  that  this  is  a matter  of  idiolectal  difference, 
which  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  accounted  for  by  the 
continuum  theory  in  our  hypothesis. 

We  do  agree  with  Huang,  however,  that  co-verbs 
which  have  become  more  preposition-like  do  not  suggest 
any  actions.  Such  co-verbs  include  ba  and  cong . However, 
there  are  co-verbs  half-way  between  full  verbs  and  preposi- 
tions such  as  na,  yong , etc.  According  to  Huang,  na  is  a 
full  verb.  He  says  that  the  sentence 

— / 'S  \S  \ 

(51)  Ta  na-  zhe  bi  xiezi. 

he  hold  prog.  pen  write 

'He  is  holding  a pen  and  writing. 1 
consists  of  two  actions,  i.e.,  'holding  a pen'  and  'writing'. 
Now  consider  the  following  sentence 

(52)  Ta  na  shou  ca  han . 
he  hold  hand  wipe  sweat 

'He  wiped  away  the  sweat  with  his  hand.' 
According  to  Li  and  Thompson,  na  in  (52)  is  a co-verb.  They 
say  that  the  co-verb  na  'with'  need  not  have  its  literal 
meaning  'take  hold  of'  when  it  is  used  in  a phrase  pre- 
ceding a main  verb  phrase.  It  seems  that  Huang  and  Li  & 
Thompson  all  have  sufficient  evidence  to  support  their  claims. 
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In  (51),  because  of  the  presence  of  the  progressive  aspect 
-zhe,  the  sentence  may  suggest  two  actions,  whereas  in  (52) 
the  absence  of  -zhe  reduces  the  sentence  to  one  reading 
only.  In  (51),  na  seems  to  function  as  a full  verb,  while 
in  (52)  it  functions  very  much  like  a preposition.  A clear 
distinction  can  hardly  be  made.  This  is  why  we  feel  there 
is  a need  for  the  term  'co-verb'. 

^ ^ Charles  N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson's  Treatment 

Charles  N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson,  in  their  "Co- 
verbs in  Mandarin:  Verbs  or  Prepositions?"  (1974a),  discuss 
the  characteristics  of  co-verbs.  They  emphasize  the  fact 
that  during  the  transition  from  verbs  to  prepositions,  some 
of  these  morphemes  have  progressed  further  than  others. 

Those  which  can  take  the  progressive  suffix  -zhe  have  not 
progressed  as  far  as  those  which  cannot.  They  give  a list 
all  that  can  take  -zhe . In  addition,  they  say  that  the 
co-verb  and  the  main  verb  never  represent  separate  actions 
and  that  a serial-verb  sentence  always  expresses  two  actions 
whereas  a co-verb  sentence  always  expresses  one  action  modi- 
fied by  the  co-verb  phrase  (1974a:268).  This  is  more  or 
less  an  elaboration  on  Chao  Yuen  Ren's  point,  namely,  co- 
verbs do  not  usually  function  as  centers  of  predicates. 

By  applying  the  criterion  that  the  co-verb  and  the 
main  verb  never  represent  separate  actions,  Li  and  Thompson 
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attempt  to  prove  that  yong  is  not  a co-verb,  but  a verb 
as  in 

(53)  Ta  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan. 
he  use  chopstick  eat  food 
'He  eats  with  chopsticks.' 

They  admit  that  such  a sentence  appears  to  be  expressing 
one  action  and  thus  qualify  as  a co— verb  sentence.  Imme- 
diately they  add,  "...  but  if  we  take  another  example, 
we  find  that  such  a yong  sentence  is  in  fact  a serial  sen- 
tence : 

(54)  Wo  yong  kuaizi  zhuo  cang-ying. 

I use  chopsticks  catch  flies"  (1974a:267). 
They  claim  that  sentence  (54)  is  open  to  four  interpreta- 
tions : 

(i)  I use  chopsticks  in  order  to  catch  flies. 

(ii)  I use  chopsticks  and  then  I catch  flies. 

(iii)  1 use  chopsticks  and  catch  flies  at  the 
same  time. 

(iv)  I use  chopsticks  and  I catch  flies. 

According  to  them,  like  (54),  sentence  (53)  should  be  open 
to  these  four  interpretations,  too.  Our  view  is  that  sen- 
tence (54)  is  indeed  open  to  four  interpretations  but  sen- 
tence (53)  is  not.  This  has  something  to  do  with  the 
relationship  between  the  two  objects  in  each  of  the  sen- 
tences. Since  chopsticks  are  not  normally  used  for  catch- 
ing flies,  'to  use  chopsticks'  and  'to  catch  flies'  may  be 
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regarded  as  two  events.  It  is  only  when  they  are  regarded 
as  two  separate  events  can  they  be  interpreted  as  two 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  Li  and  Thompson  themselves 
say  that  the  most  common  use  of  chopsticks  is  of  course 
for  eating.  Chopsticks'  and  'to  eat'  cannot  appear  to  be 
separate  events.  Since  there  is  only  one  event  in  (53), 
there  can  be  only  one  action,  namely,  'to  eat  with  chop- 
sticks . The  close  relationship  between  'chopsticks'  and 
'eating'  may  be  called  'conceptual  wholeness',5  which  ac- 
counts for  the  one-event  reading  in  (53) . As  there  is  only 

\ 

one  action  in  (53),  yong  can  only  be  a co-verb,  not  a main 
verb. 

As  a rule,  co-verbs  do  not  freely  take  the  verbal 

aspect  suffix  -le.  Li  and  Thompson  make  use  of  the  phenom- 

\ 

enon  that  yong  may  occur  with  -le  in  (55)  as  an  additional 
support  for  viewing  yong  as  a verb  rather  than  a co-verb 
in  sentences  like  (53)  and  (54) . 

(55)  Ta  yong-le  kuaizi  chi-fan  yihou,  . . . 

he  use-asp.  chopstick  eat  after 

'After  he  had  used  the  chopsticks  to  eat 

with,  . . . ' 

Our  view  is  that  this  is  merely  an  indirect  proof  that 

\ 

yon£  is  a co-verb.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of  -le  that 
there  appears  to  be  two  actions  in  (55) . The  fact  that  yong 

5 

We  owe  this  notion  or  term  of  'conceptual  wholeness' 
to  Chauncey  C.  Chu. 
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can  take  the  verbal  aspect  suffix  -le  indicates  that  it 
still  retains  some  of  its  verbal  properties,  and  therefore, 
it  is  a co-verb. 

f'i  and  Thompson  say  that  unlike  yong,  na  is  a co- 

verb  in 

(56)  Ta  na  shou  ca  han. 

he  with  hand  wipe  sweat 

’He  wiped  away  the  sweat  with  his  hand.1 
If  we  substitute  kuaizi  chi-fan  for  shou  ca  han  in  (56) , we 
will  have 

(57)  Ta  na  kuaizi  chi-fan. 

he  with  chopstick  eat 

‘He  eats  with  chopsticks.' 

Since  Li  and  Thompson  consider  na  a co-verb  in  (56) , we 

feel  sure  that  they  would  consider  na  a co-verb  in  (57) . 

. \ / 

And  if  we  substitute  yong  for  na  in  (57),  resulting  in  (53), 
which  is  repeated  below, 

(53)  Ta  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan. 

he  use  chopstick  eat 
'He  eats  with  chopsticks. ' 

we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  consider  na 
in  (57)  a co-verb,  whereas  yong  in  (53)  a main  verb.  In 

/ v 

other  words,  na  and  yong  are  both  co-verbs  in  (57)  and 
(53) , which  are  identical  in  patterning. 

Li  and  Thompson  claim  that  na  in  (58)  below  is  a verb 
which  is  homophonous  with  the  co-verb  seen  in  (56). 
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(58)  Ta  na-zhe  yi-ben  shu. 

he  hold-prog,  a-measure  book 

'He  is  holding  a book.' 

f 

Although  na  is  a co-verb  in  (56)  and  a main  verb  in  (58), 
they  are  not  separate  but  homophonous  items.  Our  view  is 
that  they  are  the  same  in  semantic  characterization  but 
different  in  syntactic.  That  na  in  (56)  means  'with' 
instead  of  'hold'  is  simply  a matter  of  English  transla- 
tion. Let  us  compare  (56)  and  (57)  with  (59): 

(59)  Ta  na  kuaizi  zhuo  cang-ying. 

he  hold  chopstick  catch  fly 

'He  catches  flies  with  chopsticks.' 

In  (59)  , because  of  the  difference  in  relationship  between 
the  two  objects,  resulting  in  a two-action  reading,  na  is 
a main  verb.  It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  economy 
in  considering  the  na  in  (59)  separate  but  homophonous 
with  the  co-verbs  in  (56)  and  (57). 

Another  criterion  Li  and  Thompson  use  for  separating 
verbs  from  prepositions  is  rela tivizability . The  object  of 
the  first  verb  in  a serial-verb  sentence  such  as  (60)  cannot 
become  the  head  noun  of  a relative  clause  but  the  object 
of  the  preposition  in  a co-verb  sentence  such  as  (61)  can. 
The  following  is  the  example  they  give: 
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(60)  Wo  tuo  le  xie  jinqu. 

I take-off  asp.  shoes  go-in 

'I  take  off  my  shoes  J to  l qo  in.' 

(andj 1 *  3 

(60')  *Wo  tuo  le  (ta)  jinqu  de  xie  . . 

I take-off  asp.  (them)  go-in  REL-PRON  shoes 

'The  shoes  that  I take  off  I to  1 qo  in  . . ' 

{ and J 3 

(61)  Wo  gen  neige  ren  xue  zhongwen. 

I with  that-measure  person  study  Chinese 

I study  Chinese  with  that  person. ' 

(61'  ) Wo  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen  de 
neige  ren  . . . 

I with  her  study  Chinese  REL-PRON 
that-measure  person 

'The  person  that  I study  Chinese  with  . . . ' 
We  find  relativizability  unreliable  as  a test  for 
separating  verbs  from  co-verbs.  Probably,  to  the  surprise 

of  Li  and  Thompson,  we  find  that  relativization  of  the  ob- 

\ 

ject  of  yong  is  quite  permissible,  supporting  our  view  that 

\ 

y°ng  -*-s  a co-verb  in  (53)  and  not  a verb: 

(62)  Ta  yong  ta  chi-fan  de  kuaizi  . . . 

he  use  it  eat  REL-PRON  chopstick 

'The  chopsticks  that  he  eats  with  . . . ' 

1 • 7 Other  Linguists'  Treatments 

Many  other  linguists  such  as  Wang  Li,  Lu  Shu-xiang, 

Wang  Huan  and  William  S-Y  Wang  have  also  discussed  the  func- 
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tion  and  classification  of  co-verbs  and  post-verbs.  But 
most  of  them  limit  the  range  of  their  discussions  to  just 
a few  particular  co-verbs  or  post-verbs  like  ba  and  bei. 

In  Zhongguo  Yuf a Lilun  (1947) , Wang  Li  discusses 
co-verbs  such  as  ba.  and  bei . His  findings  include  (1)  nega 

V / 

tion  (bu,  mei)  cannot  follow  the  co-verb  phrase  and  (2)  the 
noun  phrase  after  bei  may  be  deleted,  but  it  should  always 
be  retained  after  ba.  He  gives  a list  of  "disposal  verbs" 
which  may  co-occur  with  these  co-verbs  in  sentences.  He 
also  states  how  the  verb  complexes  should  be  modified. 

Though  he  realizes  that  ba  is  no  longer  a full  verb 
in  spoken  Chinese,  he  still  regards  it  as  a verb  of  some 
kind.  He  maintains  that  since  ba  expresses  the  nature  of 
an  action,  it  may  be  classified  in  the  category  of  verbs 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a pure  substantive.  He 
gives  it  a different  name,  i.e.,  zhu-dong-ci  'assisting 
verb ' . 

V/  \ \ / \ 

In  "Ba-Zi  Yongfade  Yanjiu"  (On  the  Usage  of  Ba, 

1955) , Lu  Shu— xiang  says  that  Wang  Li's  list  of  verbs 
identified  as  compatible"  with  the  co— verb  ba  is  only  a 
negative  way  of  explaining  the  phenomena  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  it.  He  states  that  a positive  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  is  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  of  the 
object  (i.e.,  definite  when  the  object  is  preposed)  and 
the  elements  surrounding  the  verbs.  The  objects  he  dis— 
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cusses  are  (i)  partitive,  (ii)  quantitative,  and  (iii)  re 
tained  as  in  (63),  (64),  and  (65)  respectively. 

(63)  Ba  yifu  tuo-le  yi  j ian . 

clothes  take-off-asp.  one  item 

'Took  off  the  clothes.' 

derived  from  Tuo-le  yi  jian  yifu. 

take  off-asp.  one  item  clothes 

'Took  off  the  clothes.' 

^ _ '*  \ 

(64)  Ba  yifu  kuan-le  yi^  xia . 

clothes  loosen-asp.  a little 

’Loosened  the  clothes  a little.' 

/ . 

derived  from  Kuan-le  yi  xia  yifu. 

loosen-asp.  a little  clothes 
'Loosened  the  clothes  a little. 

v/  /'  \ — 

(65)  Ba  men  shang  shuan. 

door  put  in  bolt 
' Bolt  the  door . ' 
derived  from  Shang  men  shuan. 

bolt  door  bar 
'Bolt  the  door.' 

The  elements  which  surround  the  verbs  are  (i)  recipient 
complements  (indirect  objects) , (ii)  place  complements, 

(iii)  direction  and  aspect  complements  (with  directionals ) 

(iv)  resultative  complements,  and  (v)  preverbal  elements 

(i.e.,  adverbs)  as  in  (66),  (67),  (68),  (69),  and  (70) 

respectively . 
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(66)  Ba  yifu  song  gei  ta . 

clothes  give  to  hirn 

'Give  the  clothes  to  him.' 

(67)  Ba  yifu  fang  zai  j iali . 

clothes  put  at  home 

'Leave  the  clothes  at  home.' 

— / / 

(68)  Ba  yifu  na  lai. 

clothes  take  come 
'Bring  the  clothes.' 

(69)  Ba  yifu  zuo  de  hen  hao. 

clothes  made  part,  very  well 
'Made  the  clothes  well.' 

^ 7 \ 

(70)  Ba  yifu  yi  tuo,  dou  pao-le. 

clothes  as  soon  as  take-off  all  run-asp. 

'As  soon  as  the  clothes  were  taken  off,  all 
ran  away. ' 

It  is  evident  that  Lu  discusses  only  the  usage  of  ba 
and  how  some  verbs  may  occur  with  it.  He  does  not  bother 

vy 

to  call  ba  a preposition  or  a co-verb. 

In  Ba  Sentences  and  Bei  Sentences"  (translated  in 
PQLA,  No.  4,  1963  by  W.  S-Y  Wang) , Wang  Huan  gives  a brief 
account  of  Wang  Li's  and  Lu  Shu-xiang's  findings,  talks 
more  about  these  co-verbs,  and  tries  to  draw  certain  gener- 
alizations about  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  about  the 
structure  around  the  verb,  when  these  co— verbs  are  present. 
However,  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  object  are 
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made  from  the  semantic  point  of  view.  He  does  not  discuss 
the  syntactic  properties  that  the  NP • s with  ba  or  bk  may 
have.  He  touches  upon  the  definiteness  of  the  object, 
whether  the  thing  referred  to  by  the  object  "existed" 
before  its  disposal  by  the  action  referred  to  by  the  verb, 
and  how  the  object  is  restricted  by  modifiers  and  verbs. 

In  addition  to  saying  that  some  verbs  cannot  take  ba  or 

\ 

bei,  Wang  Huan  points  out  that  there  are  sentences  which 
have  different  meanings  depending  on  whether  or  not  ba 
is  used  and  that  there  are  situations  under  which  ba  cannot 
be  used  in  such  sentences. 

Wang  Huan  concludes  that  ba  has  developed  into  a 
preposition  whose  sole  function  is  to  move  the  object 
forward.  As  to  bei,  he  says  that  it  is  used  as  a preposi- 
tion or  auxiliary  to  introduce  the  actor  though  it  could 
occasionally  function  as  a verb  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
language . 

It  may  be  said  that  the  above-mentioned  grammarians 
are  especially  interested  in  the  ba  and  bei  constructions. 
Their  papers  on  the  subject  have  been  concerned  with  the 
classes  of  verbs  which  can  occur  in  the  ba  and  bei  con- 
structions and  the  semantics  of  ba  and  bei  sentences. 

To  analyze  the  ba  construction,  transformationalists 
such  as  William  Y-S  Wang  (1963)  , Annear  and  Liu  (1964) , and 
Peter  Wang  (1971)  assume  that  there  is  a ba  transformation 
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which  is  a movement  rule.  A.  Hashimoto  (1971)  suggests 
that  ba  is  a main  verb  taking  an  embedded  sentence  as  a 
complement. 

As  to  the  analysis  of  the  bei  construction, 

M.  Hashimoto  (1969)  treats  bei  as  a higher  verb  rather 
than  as  a preposition.  A.  Hashimoto  (1971)  treats  it  as 

a main  verb.  Annear  and  Liu  (1964) , and  Wang  (1970,  1972) 

\ 

treat  bei  as  some  kind  of  particle,  being  introduced  as 
a formative  in  the  constituent  structure  rules,  which 
triggers  the  bei- transformat ion . 

In  short,  these  approaches  are  all  meant  to  solve 
the  problems  involved  in  the  ba  and  bei  constructions.  The 
hypotheses  are  put  forward  to  explain  the  various  phenomena. 
These  linguists  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
whether  the  morphemes  ba  and  bei  function  as  verbs,  co-verbs 
or  prepositions  in  the  past  or  present. 


CHAPTER  II 


CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING  CO-VERBS  AND  TESTING 

It  seems  to  us  that  (1)  linguists  in  general  realize 
that  co-verbs  must  be  somehow  differentiated  from  verbs 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  prepositions  on  the  other  and 
(2)  those  linguists  who  treat  co-verbs  in  greater  detail 
regard  co-verbs  as  either  verbs  or  prepositions,  i.e.,  they 
deny  the  existence  of  co-verbs.  The  latter  all  have  their 
own  criteria  to  determine  what  prepositions  or  verbs  are 
in  the  Chinese  language.  Our  purpose  in  this  chapter  is 
to  make  comprehensive  use  of  these  criteria  along  with  the 
notion  tentatively  called  'conceptual  wholeness'  in  order 
to  distinguish  co-verbs  from  ordinary  verbs  or  prepositions. 
By  the  application  of  all  this,  we  can  test  the  morphemes 
in  question.  Then  we  can  determine  how  many  verbal  proper- 
ties each  of  them  still  retains  so  as  to  assign  it  to  a 
certain  section  on  the  continuum,  thus  gaining  a further 
insight  into  the  true  nature  of  co-verbs. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  aside  from  recapitulat- 
ing the  criteria  given  by  various  linguists  for  prepositions 
and  verbs,  we  will  discuss  the  applicability  of  each  of 
these  criteria. 
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II • 1 Chao's  Criteria 

According  to  Chao,  the  most  important  properties  of 
prepositions  are:  (1)  prepositions  do  not,  as  a rule,  have 

aspects;  (2)  prepositions  do  not  normally  serve  as  centers 
of  predicates;  (3)  prepositions  do  not  usually  omit  their 
respective  objects,  as  an  ordinary  transitive  verb  normally 
does  when  the  object  is  in  the  near  context  (for  detail, 
see  1.2.1  and  1.2.2). 

Before  enumerating  these  properties,  Chao  says 

Because  of  the  transitional  nature  of  Chinese 
prepositions,  both  in  the  classif icatory  and  in 
the  historical  sense,  the  characterizations  . . . 
have  had  to  be  stated  in  circumscribed  terms  and 
cannot  serve  as  rigorous  definitions.  (1968:749) 

It  is  claimed  that  modern  Chinese  co-verbs  have  evolved  from 
verbs.  By  'transitional  nature'  Chao  refers  to  the  transi- 
tion from  verbs  to  prepositions.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
these  earlier  verbs  have  not  progressed  at  an  equal  rate, 
so  those  which  are  close  to  the  prepositional  end  have  lost 
almost  all  their  verbal  properties.  And  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  co-verbs  (1)  do  not,  as  a rule,  have  aspects, 

(2)  do  not  normally  serve  as  centers  of  predicates,  and 

(3)  do  not  usually  omit  their  respective  objects.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a typical  preposition  certainly  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  prepositions  as  listed,  while 
a co-verb  possesses  only  some  of  such  properties,  depending 
on  how  close  it  is  to  the  prepositional  end.  It  is  merely 
because  Chao  treats  both  prepositions  and  co-verbs  as  one 
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category  that  he  cannot  help  saying  that  the  characteriza- 
tions cannot  serve  as  rigorous  definitions. 

11 • 2 Liang's  Criteria  for  Verbs 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  dissertation,  Liang  says 
that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  he  will  be  dealing  with 
is  of  the  shape 

NP  - CV-phrase  - V-phrase 

and  that  he  will  ascertain  if  the  co-verb  is  actually  a 
verb  in  modern  Chinese.  He  adds  that  if  it  is  a verb,  he 
will  determine  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  main 
verb  of  the  sentence;  if  not,  he  will  determine  the  syntac- 
tic function  (s)  it  may  have.  In  asking  such  questions,  he 
says  that  he  is  questioning  the  validity  of  postulating 
a grammatical  category  of  preposition  in  Chinese  (1971:51). 
Consequently,  instead  of  setting  up  criteria  for  co-verbs 
or  prepositions,  Liang  defines  a Chinese  verb  as  any 
lexical  item  that  fulfills  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  It  can  be  interrogated  in  the  V-bu-V  con- 
struction and  negated  by  either  bu  'not'  or 
mei  ' have  not ' . 

(b)  It  can  be  followed  by  aspect  markers  such 
as  -le,  -zhe  and  -guo. 

(c)  It  can  serve  either  as  the  predicate,  or  the 
head  of  a predicate  phrase,  of  a sentence. 

(1971:42) 

It  is  obvious  that  most  grammarians  will  agree  with 
Liang  on  the  above  as  the  most  important  properties  of  verbs 
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m Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  any  lexical  item  which  does 

not  completely  fulfill  the  above  conditions  is  not  a full 
verb. 

It  may  be  found  that  criteria  for  prepositions  are 
just  the  opposite  of  those  for  verbs.  Since  we  claim  that 
a co-verb  is  something  between  a verb  and  a preposition,  any 
lexical  item  which  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of 
prepositions  (or  verbs)  can  be  regarded  as  a co-verb. 


H • 3 Huang's  Criterion 

In  his  "Between  Verbs  and  Prepositions,"  Huang  Hsuan- 
fan  does  not  set  up  definite  criteria  as  Chao  and  Liang  do. 
However,  in  this  paper  we  find  one  point  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a criterion  for  co-verbs.  The  English  transla- 
tion of  it  is  as  follows: 

There  is  a grammatical  property  of  the  co-verb, 
i.e.,  it  is  often  used  together  with  another 

iS  thS  main  Verb  of  the  sentence. 
liy/4:220)  ...  A co-verb  can  never  suggest 

any  actions.  (p.  223) 

Since  he  denies  the  requirement  of  either  the  term  co- 
verb'  or  the  concept  of  such  (the  term  'co-verb'  is  used 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  discussion),  for  him  a 'co- 
verb'  actually  means  a 'preposition'.  We  claim,  however, 
that  both  prepositions  and  co-verbs  have  the  property  that 
he  suggests  above.  And  we  should  like  to  make  use  of  it 
as  one  of  our  criteria  for  identifying  co-verbs. 
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II'^  Charles  N. Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson's  Criteria 


For  Li  and  Thompson,  all  co-verbs  are  prepositions 
by  definition.  Similar  to  Huang,  they  say  (1)  a co-verb 
sentence  always  expresses  one  action  modified  by  the  co- 
verb phrase  and  (2)  the  co-verb  and  the  main  verb  never 
represent  separate  actions.  They  regard  this  semantic  fact 
as  the  strongest  evidence  that  co-verbs  are  not  verbs  but 


are  indeed  prepositions.  The  important  pieces  of  evidence 
which  they  offer  in  support  of  this  claim  include: 

(A)  Relativizability:  The  object  of  the  first  verb 
in  a serial  verb  sentence  like  (1)  cannot  become  the  head 
noun  of  a relative  clause,  but  the  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion in  a co-verb  sentence  like  (2)  can. 

(1)  Wo  tuo  le  xie  jinqu. 

I take  off  asp.  shoe  go  in 


'I  take  off  my  shoes 


go  in. ' 


(l1)  *Wo  tuo 


to  ) 

and } 

_ \ 

le  (ta)  jinqu  de 


xie 


I take  off  asp.  (them)  go  in  REL-PRON  shoe 

'The  shoes  that  I take  off  j to  j go  in 
_ N (.andj 

(2)  Wo  gen  neige  ren  xue  zhongwen. 

I with  that-measure  person  study  Chinese 
I study  Chinese  with  that  person. ' 
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(2  ) Wo  gen  ta^  xue  zhongwen 

de  neige  ren  . . . 

I with  her  study  Chinese 
REL— PRON  that— measure  person 

'The  person  that  I study  Chinese 
with  . . . ' 

(B)  Clausal  Constituent:  The  co-verb  in  a co-verb 
sentence  such  as  (3)  cannot  serve  as  the  main  verb  to  form 
a clausal  constituent.  In  other  words,  (3')  will  not  do  as 
a clausal  constituent  of  (3):  (3')  by  itself  is  incoherent 

(1974a:271) . 

(3)  Wo  gei  ni  zuo  chao  fan. 

I for  you  make  fried  rice 
'I'll  fix  fried  rice  for  you. 1 

(3')  *Wo  gei  ni . 

I give  you 
* ' I give  you.  ' 

(C)  No  Economy  Gained  by  Setting  Up  a Separate  Cate- 
gory 'Co-verb':  Li  and  Thompson  claim  that  the  class  of 
prepositions  is  a necessary  part  of  the  description  of 
modern  Chinese  independent  of  the  analysis  of  co-verbs. 

There  are  morphemes  which  cannot  be  considered  anything 
but  prepositions,  for  example. 
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(4)  Chu 
hui 


wo  mei 
zuo . 1 


ren 


except  me  there  isn't  person 
know  how  do 

'Except  me,  there's  no  one  who 
knows  how  to  do  it.' 

They  argue  that  since  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  class 
'preposition'  in  the  grammar  of  Chinese,  there  will  be  no 
economy  in  refraining  from  calling  co-verbs  prepositions 
(1974a: 272) . 

Even  granting  the  necessity  of  categories  verb  and 
preposition,  an  additional  category  'co-verb'  will  result 
m greater  economy  of  description  if  it  has  more  than  one 
member.  However,  it  is  shown  below  that  the  category  co- 
verb actually  subsumes  the  category  preposition,  thus  result- 
ing in  even  greater  economy. 

(D)  Reversibility:  There  are  co-verbs  such  as  zai 
be,  at',  which  may  occur  before  or  after  main  verbs.  Li 
and  Thompson  point  out  that  under  a system  with  the  cate- 
gory co-verb,  zai  in  (5)  would  be  termed  a preposition, 

V 

while  zai  in  (6)  would  be  considered  as  a co-verb. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  chu  is  more  often  than  not 
ollowed  by  the  perfective  aspect  marker  -le.  This  indi- 
cates  that  chu  still  retains  some  of  its  verbal  properties; 
therefore,  it  can  best  be  characterized  as  a co-verb,  rather 
than  a preposition. 
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(5)  Wo  zhu  zai  Shanghai. 

I live  at  Shanghai 

(6)  Wo  zai  Shanghai  zhu. 

I at  Shanghai  live 
'I  live  at  Shanghai.' 

They  are  confident  that  if  zai  is  a preposition  in  (5) , it 
should  be  one  in  (6)  as  well  (1974a: 273). 

As  stated  in  II. 3,  we  wish  to  make  use  of  Huang's 
criterion  that  a co-verb  can  never  suggest  any  actions. 
Consequently,  we  agree  with  Li  and  Thompson's  criterion 
that  a co-verb  sentence  always  expresses  one  action  modified 
by  the  co-verb  phrase,  for  both  criteria  are  different  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing. 

However,  we  find  that  as  a criterion,  Li  and 
Thompson's  relativizability  is  not  a reliable  test  for 
separating  verbs  from  co-verbs  or  prepositions.  According 
to  Li  and  Thompson,  yong  is  a full  verb  in  a sentence  such 
as  ?a  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan.  'He  uses  chopsticks  to  eat' 

(19 74a : 2 6 6 ) . They  call  yong  the  first  verb  in  a serial  verb 
sentence  and  say 

the  object  of  the  first  verb  in  a serial  verb 
sentence  cannot  become  the  head  noun  of  a rela- 
tive clause,  but  the  object  of  a preposition  in 
a co-verb  sentence  can.  (1974a: 270) 

But  we  find  that  the  object  of  yong  can  be  relativized 

(see  1.6);  therefore,  relativizability  is  unreliable  as  a 
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test.  In  order  to  prove  for  sure  that  it  is  unreliable,  we 
hereby  give  another  example.  They  say  that  yan  is  a 
preposition  in 

Qianshuiting  yan-zhe  hai-an  man-man-de  zou. 
submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast  slowly  go 
The  submarine  sailed  along  the  coast  slowly. ' 

After  relativization , the  relative  clause  does  not  sound 
acceptable . 

rj  f - \S  \S  f 

•Qianshuiting  yan-s  zhe  ta  man-man-de 
zou  de  hai-an  . . . 

submarine  along  asp.  it  slowly 
go  REL-PRON  sea  coast 

the  coast  along  which  the  submarine 
slowly  sailed  . . . ' 

Li  and  Thompson  call  yong  a full  verb  and  they  call  yan  a 
preposition.  But  the  object  of  yong  can  be  relativized 
while  the  object  of  yan  cannot.  The  result  of  the  test  is 
just  the  opposite  of  what  they  expect;  therefore,  relativiz- 
ability  as  a criterion  is  definitely  unreliable. 

In  regard  to  Li  and  Thompson's  further  evidence  (B) 
clausal  constituent,  (C)  a separate  category  'co-verb' 
achieving  no  economy  and  (D)  reversibility,  we  feel  that 
they  are  also  patently  false. 

It  is  obvious,  to  be  sure,  that  (3')  will  not  do  as 
a clausal  constituent  of  (3).  There  are,  however,  co-verbs 

m CO_verb  sentences  that  serve  to  form  clausal  constituents, 
for  example. 
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(7)  Ta  zai  chufang-li  zuo  jiaozi. 

He  be-at  kitchen-in  make  dumpling 

'He  is  making  dumplings  in  the  kitchen.' 

(71)  Ta  zai  chufang-li. 

he  be-at  kitchen-in 

'He  is  in  the  kitchen. ' 

(7  ) will  do  as  a clausal  constituent  of  (7),  and  (7')  is  a 
sentence  provided  by  Li  and  Thompson  themselves  to  illus- 
trate that  there  is  only  one  action  conveyed  in  the  message 
of  that  sentence  (1974a:266). 

As  to  (C)  a separate  category  'co-verb'  achieving 
no  economy,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  call 
co-verbs  prepositions  merely  because  the  class  of  preposi- 
tions is  a necessary  part  of  the  description  of  modern 
Chinese.  As  stated  in  II. 1,  it  is  hypothesized  that  during 
the  transition  from  verbs  to  prepositions,  the  morphemes 
m question  have  not  progressed  at  an  equal  rate,  so  there 
can  hardly  be  a clear-cut  demarcation  between  verbs  and 
prepositions  in  modern  Chinese.  The  term  'co-verb'  may 
therefore  well  serve  as  a means  to  prevent  too  arbitrary 
a claim  that  a morpheme  of  this  sort  must  either  be  a verb 
or  a preposition.  Thus,  it  is  not  advisable  to  effect  a 
savings  by  calling  co-verbs  prepositions  at  the  expense 
of  actually  describing  the  true  facts. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  zai  is  a preposition  in  (5) 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  should  be  one  in  (6)  as 
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well.  A change  in  position  could  mean  a difference  in 
category.  As  pointed  out  by  Li  himself  more  recently,  the 
pre-verbal  and  the  post-verbal  zai-phrase  are  both  gram- 
matical and  synonymous  for  only  a small  set  of  verbs  like 
zhu  'to  reside',  shui  'to  sleep',  etc.  which  denote  a 
fixed  point  in  the  spatial-temporal  system.  Even  within 
such  a small  set  of  verbs,  if  the  verb  is  poly-syllabic, 

the  post-verbal  zai-phrase  is  unacceptable  in  almost  all 
cases  (Li,  1975:875). 

(8)  Zhang-san  zai  chuang-shang  xiuxi. 

Zhang-san  at  bed-on  rest 

'Zhang-san  rests  on  the  bed.' 

(8  ) *Zhang-san  xiuxi  zai  chuang-shang. 

Furthermore,  the  pre-verbal  zai-phrase  has  a locational 
interpretation,  while  the  post-verbal  zai-phrase  has  a 
directional  interpretation. 

(9)  Zhang-san  zai  di-shang  tiao. 

Zhang-san  at  ground-on  jump 

Zhang-san  jumps  (up  and  down)  on  the  ground. ' 

(10)  Zhang-san  tiao  zai  di— shang. 

Zhang-san  jump  to  ground-on 

'Zhang-san  jumps  onto  the  ground 
(from  somewhere  else) . ' 

In  short,  we  will  make  use  of  only  one  of  Li  and 
Thompson's  criteria:  a co-verb  sentence  always  expresses 
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one  action  modified  by  the  co-verb  phrase.  As  to  the  other 
claims,  they  are  not  justified. 

I • 5 Hypothesis  of  a Continuum 

Through  thorough  study,  Wang  Li  (1958),  James  Chao- 
pmg  Liang  (1971),  Huang  Hsuan-fan  (1974),  Charles  N.  Li 
and  Sandra  A.  Thomspon  (1974a),  and  others  all  conclude 
that  the  present-day  co-verbs  were  transitive  verbs  at 
earlier  stages  of  the  Chinese  language.  They  quote  sen- 
tences containing  such  morphemes  from  various  ancient 
works  and  etymological  dictionaries  to  support  their  claim. 
Huang  says  that  a few  examples  will  suffice  for  illustra- 
tion, for  they  are  indeed  abundant  (1974:220).  Some  of 
the  examples  they  give  to  illustrate  the  verbal  status  of 
the  modern  co-verb  in  classical  Chinese  are  as  follows: 

(11)  ba:  'to  hold;  to  take'  [Zhan-quo-ce 

(second  century  B.C.)] 

zuo  shou  ba  Qin-wang  zhi  xiu. 

left  hand  hold  Qin-wang  part,  sleeve 

'(His)  left  hand  holds  Qin-wang's  sleeves.' 

(12)  cong:  'to  follow'  [Li  Ji  (fifth  century 

B.C.) 

Dl  cao  er  zhang  yi  cong  zhi. 

must  use  your  stick  to  follow  it 

'You  must  wield  your  stick  to  follow  it.' 
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(13)  dui : to  face;  to  ^nswer 1 [source  un- 

known; quoted  in  Ci  Hai , a dictionary] 

dui  an  bu  shi. 

face  table  not  eat 

(He)  sits  at  the  table  and  refuses  to  eat. 1 

(14)  yan:  'to  follow  along'  [quoted  in  A New 

Practical  Chinese-English  Dictionary] 

— / 

Yan  P°  tao  yuan. 

follow  water  search  source 

(He)  traces  the  water  and  searches  its 
source . ' 

It  is  hypothesized  that  the  transition  from  earlier 
verbs  to  modern  co-verbs  in  Chinese  during  the  past  two 
millenia  or  three  is  a slow  process,  that  the  rate  of 
progress  varxes  with  the  individual  verbs,  and  that  they  are 
still  in  the  process  of  changing  from  earlier  verbs.  As 
stated  in  1.1,  the  hypothesis  of  a continuum  can  be  of  help 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  co-verbs.  Those  which  have 
progressed  at  a higher  rate  are  close  to  the  prepositional 
end  of  the  continuum.  Such  morphemes  have  lost  almost  all 
their  verbal  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which 
have  progressed  at  a lower  rate  have  not  departed  very 
far  from  the  verbal  origin,  and  therefore,  they  still 
retain  most  of  their  verbal  properties.  In  case  any  of 
the  morphemes  is  half-way  between  the  verbal  and  the 
prepositional  ends  of  the  continuum,  it  certainly  retains 
half  of  the  vestigial  verbal 


properties.  Chao  and  Liang 
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are  aware  of  the  transitional  nature  of  Chinese  co-verbs. 
Huang  and  Li  & Thompson  discuss  repeatedly  the  ever-onward 
transition  from  verbs  to  prepositions.  They  claim  that  co- 
verbs are  still  in  the  process  of  changing  at  different 
rates.  In  spite  of  all  their  awareness,  discussion  and 
claims,  they  still  maintain  that  all  co-verbs  are  either 
prepositions  or  verbs.  It  seems  to  us  that  their  insistence 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  logic. 

To  support  the  claim  about  the  different  rate  of 
change  from  erstwhile  verbs  to  prepositions,  Li  and  Thompson 
present  the  following  as  evidence: 

(A)  As  -zhe  is  a verbal  suffix,  co-verbs  which  can 
take  -zhe  have  not  progressed  as  far  as  those  which  cannot 
take  -zhe . (Huang  also  gives  similar  evidence.)  In 
addition,  Li  and  Thompson  say 

• * • our  hypothesis  about  the  differential  rate 

change  predicts  that  some  co— verbs  will  be 
able  to  occur  with  -zhe  while  some  will  not,  and 
that  it  is  a lexical  fact  as  to  which  ones  will. 
(1974:262) 

(B)  There  are  old  verbs  and  their  corresponding  new 
co-verbs  matching  each  other  both  in  sound  and  meaning. 

This  suggests  that  such  co-verbs  have  not  departed  very 
far  from  their  verbal  origins. 

(15) a.  Ta  chao  nan  xia— bai . 


he  facing  south  kneel-down-worship 

'He  kneels  down  for  worship  facing  south.' 
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b.  Tade  wuzi  chap  hai. 
his  house  face  sea 
'His  house  faces  the  sea.' 

There  are  also  verbs  and  co-verbs  matching  each  other  only 
in  sound.  This  suggests  that  such  co-verbs  have  become 
less  like  verbs  than  others. 

(16) a.  Women  an  tade  yisi  ban  ba! 

we  according  to  his  idea  do  part. 

'Let's  do  it  according  to  his  ideas.' 

, 'S  ' \ I 

b.  You-ren  an  men-ling 

someone  press  doorbell 

'Someone  is  ringing  the  doorbell.' 

(A)  can  serve  as  a criterion,  by  which  we  can  find 
out  whether  or  not  a morpheme  of  this  sort  still  retains 
such  a verbal  property.  As  suggested  by  Chu,  in  addition 
to  the  verbal  suffix  -zhe,  there  are  many  other  verbal 
properties  such  as  enumerated  by  Chao  and  Liang.  Some  co- 
verbs cannot  optionally  take  -zhe,  but  they  may  have  the 
ability  to  take  other  verbal  aspects.  Some  cannot  take 
any  verbal  aspects,  but  they  can  be  interrogated  in  the 
V-bu-V  construction  or  negated  by  either  bil  'not'  or  mei 
have  not'.  For  example,  we  cannot  say 
(17)  *Ta  yong-zhe  bi  xie  zi. 


he  use  asp.  pen  write  character 
'He  is  writing  with  a pen.' 
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but  we  can  say 

(18)  Zheige  Meiguo  ren  yong-guo  mao-  bi  xiezi. 
this  America  person  use  asp.  brush-pen  write 
'This  American  once  wrote  with  a brush-pen.' 

The  co-verb  ccjng  cannot  take  any  verbal  aspects,  but  it  can 
be  interrogated  and  negated  as  in 

\s  f ^ 

(19)  Ni  cong-bu-cong  Tanxiangshan  zou? 
you  from  not  from  Honolulu  go 
'Are  you  going  by  way  of  Honolulu? 

(20)  Ta  yao  zou,  keshi  bu  cong  Tanxiangshan  sou.^ 

he  will  go  but  not  from  Honolulu  go 

'He  will  go,  but  not  by  way  of  Honolulu.' 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  a series  of  tests,  apply- 
ing all  the  useful  criteria  mentioned  heretofore,  we  are 
able  to  assign  each  of  the  morphemes  in  question  to  a certain 
section  on  the  continuum  between  the  verbal  origin  and  the 
prepositional  end.  Then  we  can  find  out  how  verb-like  or 
preposition-like  each  of  them  is. 

As  to  (B)  the  side-by-side  existence  of  the  old 
verbs  and  their  corresponding  new  co-verbs,  we  feel  that 
it  is  a fine  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
about  the  different  rate  of  change.  But  as  a working  cri- 

t . j'Thls  sentence  does  not  mean  that  he  will  not  go. 

Instead  it  means  that  he  will  go  but  not  by  way  of  Hono- 
* ls  impprtant_to  note  that  only  the  coverbial 

^'Xi^ng5han  ' by  Way  °f  Hon°lulu'  receives  the 
semantic  effect  of  negation,  not  the  whole  predicate. 
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tenon,  it  somewhat  contradicts  (A)  . Consider  (15a)  and 
(16a)  again.  We  find  that  ^n  in  (16a)  can  optionally  take 
-zhe  while  chao  in  (15a)  cannot.  Thus,  according  to  (A), 
an  is  more  verb-like  than  chao,  whereas  according  to  (B) , 
it  would  just  be  the  reverse.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  the 
co-verb  an  in  (16a)  is  less  verb-like  simply  because  it 
happens  to  match  the  verb  ^n  in  (16b)  only  in  sound.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  logographic  symbol  may  indeed  represent 
various  meanings  derived  from  different  sources.  Thus, 
instead  of  accounting  for  the  properties  of  the  present-day 
co- verbs,  it  leads  to  several  other  problems.  In  short, 

(A)  is  applicable  while  (B)  is  unfit  for  application  as  a 
defining  characteristic. 

We  feel  certain  that  na  'to  hold;  with'  is  among 
those  which  have  not  diverged  very  far  from  their  verbal 
origins,  for  na  can  co-occur  with  aspects  other  than  -zhe 
as  well  as  the  negative  marker  bu. 

(21)  Ta  na-  zhe  bi  xiezi. 
he  hold-prog,  pen  write 

He  is  holding  a pen  and  writing. 1 

f v*  « 

(22)  Ta  na-  guo  bi  xiezi. 


he  hold-past  pen  write 
'He  held  a pen  and  wrote.' 
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(23)  Ta  na-  le.  bi  xiezi. 

he  hold-perf.  pen  write 

'He  has  held  a pen  and  written. ' 

(24)  Ta  na-  pi—  bi-  lai  xiezi. 

he  hold  inchoa.  pen  inchoa . write 

He  starts  to  hold  a pen  and  write. ' 

(25)  Meiguo  ren  bu  na  mao-  bi  xiezi. 

America  person  not  hold  brush— pen  write 
'Americans  do  not  hold  brush-pens  to  write.' 

In  1.5,  we  discuss  Huang's  treatment  of  na  in  (21)  as 
a full  verb  by  arguing  that  (21)  expresses  two  actions: 
'holding  a pen'  and  'writing'.  Immediately  following,  we 
discuss  how  Li  and  Thompson  treat  na  as  a preposition  in 
sentences  such  as 

(26)  Ta  na  shou  ca  han. 


he  hold/with  hand  wipe  sweat 

'He  wiped  away  the  sweat  with  his  hand.' 

They  say  that  (26)  expresses  only  one  action,  i.e.,  'to  wipe 
away  the  sweat  with  his  hand'  and  that  n^  in  (26)  need  not 
have  its  literal  meaning  'to  take,  to  hold'.  However,  if 
we  insert  the  inchoative  marker  -gilai  'start  to'  in  (26) 
by  following  the  patterning  of  (24), 3 resulting  in 


_ When  the  inchoative  marker  is  followed  by  an  object, 
it  is  always  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  object  inter- 
vening between  them  (Tang,  1972:135). 
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(27)  Ta  na-  qi-  shou-lai  ca  han. 

ha  hold  asp.  hand  asp.  wipe  sweat 

He  starts  to  hold  his  hand  and  wipe 
away  the  sweat. ' 

it  immediately  seems  to  suggest  two  actions.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  difference  in  claim  lies  in  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  an  aspect  marker.  Because  of  the 
occurrence  of  -zhe,  (21)  may  seem  to  suggest  two  actions. 

The  non-occurrence  of  any  aspect  marker  reduces  (26)  to  one 
reading  only.  The  ability  to  take  various  aspect  markers 
on  the  part  of  na  indicates  that  it  has  indeed  not 
progressed  very  far  from  its  verbal  origin.  In  (21)  na 
seems  to  function  as  a full  verb,  while  in  (26)  it  functions 
very  much  like  a preposition.  Since  a clear  distinction  can 

hardly  be  made,  we  feel  that  there  is  a need  for  the  term 
' co- verb ' . 

Contrary  to  na,  ba  (object  marker)  is  a co-verb  which 
is  considered  to  have  progressed  at  a very  high  rate,  for 
it  has  lost  all  the  verbal  properties  that  na  still  retains. 
Liang,  Huang,  Li  and  Thompson  all  claim  that  ba  was  once  a 
full  verb  in  classical  Chinese  with  the  meaning  of  'to  hold; 
to  take'.  The  example  which  Liang  gives  is  quoted  as  (11) 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  while  the  examples  which 
Huang  and  Li  & Thompson  give  are  (i)  and  (ii)  respectively: 
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(i)  ba  j iu  wen  qing  tian. 

[Source  not  stated.] 

hold  wine  inquire  blue  sky 

'to  drink  a toast  to  the  blue  sky.' 

(ii)  Yy  qing  ba  tian  zhi  rui-ling 

yi  zhen  you  Miao.  [Menzi  (fifth 

century  B.C.)] 

Yu  himself  take  heaven  of  mandate 
to  conquer  part.  Miao 

himself  took  the  mandate  of  heaven 
to  conquer  Miao. ' 

Due  to  its  high  rate  of  progress,  ba  has  lost  almost  all  its 
verbal  properties.  (A  series  of  tests  are  given  in  II. 7, 
proving  this  to  be  so.)  In  modern  Chinese,  ba  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  a full  verb.  For  example,  in  order  to  express 
the  idea  I held  a book  in  my  hand' , we  do  not  say  (i) , but 
have  (ii)  which  contains  a morpheme  other  than  ba  to  serve 
^ s the  main  vejrb  of  the  sentence. 


(i) 

*Wo 

shou-shang 

ba-le 

yiben 

shu . 

(ii) 

Wo 

shou-shang 

/ 

na-le 

yiben 

shu . 

I 

hand-on 

hold  asp. 

one  measure 

book 

*1  held  a book  in  my  hand. 1 

Instead  of  serving  as  a full  verb,  ba  now  functions  as  an 
object  marker,  indicating  the  nature  of  an  action  expressed 
by  the  mam  verb.  In  our  opinion,  ba  is  very  close  to,  if 
not  already  at,  the  prepositional  end  of  the  continuum.  As 
to  genuine  prepositions,  if  there  are  any,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  lost  all  their  verbal  properties,  and  there- 
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fore,  they  are  now  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  continuum. 
Thus,  the  category  'co-verb'  can  even  include  them.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  need  for  a separate  category 
'preposition'  to  accommodate  such  genuine  prepositions.4 

f i • 6 The  Notion  'Conceptual  Wholeness' 

As  demonstrated  in  the  previous  section,  whether  a 
co-verb  in  a sentence  may  seem  to  function  as  a verb  or 
preposition  depends  largely  upon  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence of  verbal  aspects  such  as  -zhe,  -le,  -guo  and 
-qilai.  in  addition,  we  share  Chu's  claim:  in  some 
marginal  cases  whether  the  morpheme  in  question  should  be 
regarded  as  a main  verb  or  a co-verb  lies  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  NP ' s in  the  sentence. 

In  1.6,  in  making  a survey  of  Li  and  Thompson's 
treatment  of  co-verbs,  we  agree  with  their  claim  that 

(28)  Wo  yong  kuaizi  zhuo  cang-ying. 

I use  chopstick  catch  fly 
'I  use  chopsticks  to  catch  flies.' 
xs  open  to  four  interpretations.  Since  chopsticks  are  not 
normally  used  for  catching  flies,  'to  use  chopsticks'  and 
'to  catch  flies'  may  be  regarded  as  two  events,  and  there- 
fore, (28)  is  open  to  four  interpretations.  Yong  in  (28) 

4 

I owe  this  observation  to  Chauncey  C.  Chu. 
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is  thus  regarded  as  a main  verb  (for  detail  of  the  four 
interpretations,  see  1.6).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
English  it  is  possible  to  add  the  preposition  with  to  the 
end  of  a sentence  such  as  'I  use  chopsticks  to  catch 
flies.  ' The  presence  of  with  suggests  that  there  is  only- 
one  interpretation.  In  Chinese,  however,  there  is  no 
preposition  or  morpheme  which  might  be  added  to  the  end 

of  such  a sentence,  and  so  (28)  is  open  to  four  interpreta- 
tions . 

In  1.6,  we  put  forward  the  notion  tentatively 
called  'conceptual  wholeness'  to  account  for  the  one-event 

interpretation  of 

— x \ — x 

(29)  Ta  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan. 

he  use  chopstick  eat  food 
'He  eats  with  chopsticks.' 

By  conceptual  wholeness’,  we  mean  a close  relationship 
between  'the  use  of  chopsticks'  and  'eating'.  'The  use  of 
chopsticks'  and  'eating'  are  so  closely  related  that  they 

cannot  appear  to  be  separate  events.  There  is  only  one 

\ 

event  in  (29),  so  yong  can  only  be  regarded  as  a co-verb, 
not  a main  verb  (see  1.6).  However,  as  pointed  out  by 
Chu,  the  notion  'conceptual  wholeness'  may  vary  with  the 
individual.  He  says 

The  applicability  of  this  'conceptual  wholeness' 
to  certain  cases  may  undoubtedly  differ  greatly 
from  speaker  to  speaker,  as  each  individual  may 
have  a unique  way  of  organizing  his  conceptual 
structures  in  certain  details.  (Chu,  1976:18) 
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For  example,  for  an  American  or  European  who  never  uses 
chopsticks  to  eat,  'to  use  chopsticks'  and  'to  eat'  will 
probably  mean  two  separate  events.  When  he  uses  chopsticks 
to  eat  for  the  first  time,  he  might  not  manage  to  eat 
anything  although  he  uses  the  chopsticks  with  patience 
and  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  for  an  expert  in  Chinese 
gong-fu  whose  very  job  is  to  perform  the  feat  of  catching 
flies  with  chopsticks,  'the  use  of  chopsticks'  and  'catch- 
ing flies'  constitute  an  integral  whole.  Consequently,  for 
the  American  or  European,  in  such  instances  as  above,  yong 
may  be  conceptually  regarded  as  a full  verb;  whereas  for 
the  expert  in  Chinese  gong-fu,  yong  may  be  regarded  as  a 
co-verb. 

^ Finding  Properties  of  Co-verbs  Through  Tests 

We  have  demonstrated  the  transitional  nature  of  co- 
verbs and  have  posited  'co-verb'  as  a viable  category.  Now 
we  are  prepared  to  find  out  the  verb-like  or  preposition- 
like properties  of  some  of  the  more  representative  co-verbs. 
The  co-verbs  we  will  test  are  ba  (object  marker)  'to  take; 
to  hold',  cong  'to  follow;  from',  dao  'to  arrive;  to 
(place)',  dux  'to  face;  toward',  gei  'to  give;  for,  by', 

2en  'to  follow;  with',  na  'to  take,  to  hold;  with',  yan  'to 
follow  along;  along',  yong  'to  use;  with',  and  zai  'to  be 
at' , because  all  of  them 


are  discussed  at  length  in 
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Chao,  Liang,  Huang,  and  Li  & Thompson.  We  will  test  the 
above  morphemes  by  means  of  the  applicable  criteria  includ- 
ing the  notion  'conceptual  wholeness'.  We  will  then  assign 
them  positions  on  the  verb-preposition  continuum  scale. 

II-7*1  Occurrence  with  -zhe 

Co-verbs  do  not,  as  a rule,  have  aspects,  but  a 
number  of  co-verbs  can  occur  optionally  with  the  verbal 
suffix  -zhe.  Among  the  ten  co-verbs  listed,  dui,  gen,  na 
and  yan  can  occur  with  -zhe,  while  the  rest  cannot. 

(30)  Ta  dui-  zhe  wo  xiao. 

he  toward  asp.  I laugh/smile 

' He  smiled  at  me. ' 

(31)  Wo  gen-  zhe  ta  qu. 

I with  asp.  he  go 

' I went  with  him. ' 

(32)  Ta  na-  zhe  shanzi  tiaowu. 

she  take/with  asp.  fan  dance 

'She  did  a dance  with  a fan. ' 

vy  ^ 

(33)  Qianshuiting  yan-  zhe  hai-an 

man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast 
slowly  go 

The  submarine  sailed  along  the  coast 
slowly. ' 

Examples  of  those  which  cannot  occur  with  -zhe  are  as  fol- 


lows : 
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(34)  *Ni  ba-  zhe  shu  gei  wo. 

you  OBJECT-MARKER  asp.  book  give  I 

(35)  *Ni  dei  cong-zhe  ge  fangmian  kan. 

you  must  from  asp.  every  angle  look 

(36)  *Wo  ku  dao-  zhe  tian  liang.5 

I cry  till  asp.  day  break 

(37)  *Wo  gei-zhe  ta  xie  xin. 

I to  asp.  he  write  letter 

(38)  *-pa  yong-  zhe  bi  xiezi. 

he  use/with  asp.  pen  write 

(39)  *Wo  zai-  zhe  j ia  chi-fan. 

I be-at  asp.  home  eat  food 

If  we  delete  -zhe  from  (34)  through  (39),  the  sentences  will 
become  grammatical  at  once.  The  English  translation  of  the 
respective  sentences  are 

(34')  You  gave  me  the  book. 

(35’)  You  must  look  at  it  from  every  angle. 

(36')  I cried  until  daybreak. 

(37')  I wrote  a letter  to  him. 

(38')  He  wrote  with  a pen. 

(39')  I eat  at  home. 

5When  dao  precedes  the  other  verb  in  a V-V  type  of 
sentence,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  that  the  subject 
(of  the  sentence)  goes  to  a certain  place  to  carry  out 
the  action  of  the  second  verb;  therefore,  it  is  a full 
verb  (see  1.4.5) . 
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So  far  as  this  test  is  concerned,  dui,  gen,  na  and  yan 
still  retain  this  verb-like  property,  i.e.,  the  ability  to 
take  -zhe , whereas  ba,  cong,  dap,  gei,  yong  and  zai  do  not 


i;e-7-2  Occurrence  with  -quo 

Aside  from  -zhe,  there  are  the  indefinite  past 

aspect  -£uo,  the  perfective  aspect  -le,  and  the  inchoative 

suffix  SLrIai  start  to'.  Let  us  first  examine  the  follow- 
ing : 

(40)  *Ni  ba-  guo  shG  gei  Wo. 

you  OBJ— MARK  asp.  book  give  I. 

(41)  *Ni  dei  cong-guo  ge  fangmikn  kan. 

you  must  from  asp.  every  angle  look 

(42)  Wo  ku  dao-  guo  tian  liang. 

I cry  till  asp.  day  break 

'I  once  cried  until  daybreak.' 

(43)  *Ta  dui-  guo  wo  xiao. 

he  toward  asp.  I laugh/smile 

(44)  *Wo  gei-guo  ta  xie  xin. 

I to  asp.  he  write  letter 
(4  5)  * Wo  gen-  guo  ta  xue  zhongwen.^ 

I with  asp.  he  study  Chinese 

I once  studied  Chinese  with  him. ' 


The  questlon  mark  (?)  Preceding  the  sentence  hence- 
f°r^h^epreSentS  the  lntuit ion  of  most  native  speakers 
folLwSSit?ntenCe  ^ n0t  COmpletely  acceptable  if  nothing 
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(46)  Ta  na-  guo  shanzi  tiaowu. 

shs  take/with  asp.  fan  dance 

'She  once  did  a dance  with  a fan.' 

(47)  * Qians hui ting  yan-  guo  hai-an 

man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast 
slowly  go 

(48)  Ta  yong-  guo  bi  xiezi. 

he  use/with  asp.  pen  write 
'He  once  wrote  with  a pen.' 

(49)  *Wo  zai-  guo  jia  chi-fan. 

I be-at  asp.  home  eat  food 

Like  (34)  through  (39),  the  ungrammatical  sentences  (40), 
(41),  (43),  (44),  (47)  and  (49)  will  become  grammatical  at 

once  if  we  delete  -guo  from  each  of  them.  The  English 
translations  of  the  sentences  are  respectively 
(40')  You  gave  me  the  book. 

(41  ) You  must  look  at  it  from  every  angle. 

(43')  He  smiled  at  me. 

(44')  I wrote  a letter  to  him. 

(47  ) The  submarine  sailed  along  the  coast  slowly. 
(49')  I eat  at  home. 

This  test  indicates  that  dao,  na  and  yong  still  retain  this 
verb-like  property,  gen  retains  it  to  a certain  extent,  and 
the  rest  of  the  co-verbs  do  not  retain  it. 
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11*7.3  Occurrence  with  -le 

Consider  the  following: 

o'  , 

(50)  *Ni  ba-  le  shu  gei  wo. 

you  OBJ-MARK  asp.  book  give  I 

(51)  *Ni  dei  cong-le  ge  fangmian  kan. 

you  must  from  asp.  every  angle  look 

(52)  Wo  ku  dao-  le  tian  liang. 

I cry  till  asp.  day  break 
’I  cried  until  daybreak.’ 

(53)  *Ta  dui-  le  wo  xiao. 

he  toward  asp.  I laugh/smile 

(54)  *Wo  gei-le  ta  xie  xin. 

I to  asp.  he  write  letter 

(55)  ?Wo  gen-  le  ta  xue  zhongwen. 

I with  asp.  he  study  Chinese 

’I  studied  Chinese  with  him.’ 

(56)  Ta  na-  le  shanzi  tiaowu. 

she  take/with  asp.  fan  dance 

'She  did  a dance  with  a fan.’ 

(57)  ?Qianshuiting  yan-  le  hai-an 

man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast 
slowly  go 

’The  submarine  sailed  along  the 
coast  slowly.’ 

(58)  ?Ta  yong-  le  bi  xiezi. 

he  use/with  asp.  pen  write 

’He  wrote  with  a pen.’ 
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(59)  *W 6 zai-le  jia  chi-fan. 

I at  asp.  home  eat  food 

In  regard  to  (55),  (57)  and  (58),  they  are  not  completely 

acceptable  merely  because  they  do  not  sound  complete.  They 
can  become  perfectly  acceptable  when  they  are  complemented 
by  another  structure,  thereby  putting  a contrastive  stress 

on  the  following  NP . 7 



(55  ) Wp  gen-  le  ta  xue  zhongwen 
j iu  hao-  le. 


I with  asp.  he  study  Chinese 
as-a-result  fine  asp. 

'It  would  have  been  fine  if  I had 
studied  Chinese  with  him. 1 

(57  ) Qianshuiting  yan-  le  hai-an 
man-man-de^  zou  fei  j i -j  iu 
zhao  bu  dapl  le. 


submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast 
slowly  go  airplane  as-a-result 
look-for  not  obtain  asp. 

If  the  submarine  had  sailed  slowly  along 
the  coast,  the  airplane (s)  could  not 
have  detected  it. ' 

(58')  Ta  yong-le  bi  xiezi  j iu  x 

hu:*-  man  shou  dou  shi  mo. 


he  use  asp.  pen  write  as-a-result 
not  will-be  full  hand  all  be  ink 

If  he  had  used  a pen  to  write,  his  hand 
would  not  have  been  stained  all  over 
with  ink. ' 


I owe  this  observation  and  the  following 
to  Chauncey  C.  Chu. 


examples 
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It  may  be  said  that  if  gen , yan  and  yong  were  verbs,  there 
would  be  not  reason  why  they  cannot  be  completely  accept- 
able when  the  perfective  aspect  -le  is  attached.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  were  prepositions,  there  would  be  no 
reason  either  why  the  sentences  can  become  perfectly 
acceptable  when  an  additional  clause  follows  them.  Thus, 
we  can  conclude  that  they  are  co-verbs.  The  sentences  are 

not  completely  acceptable  when  they  stand  alone  because 

/ \ 

gejn,  yan  and  yong  have  lost  more  verb-like  properties 
than  na  which  can  take  -le  freely.  The  fact  that  they 
become  acceptable  when  complemented  by  an  additional  clause 
is  concrete  proof  that  they  have  not  entirely  lost  the 
verb— like  property  of  taking  the  perfective  aspect  — le. 
However,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  problem  is  not  that 
simple.  The  condition  under  which  these  co-verbs  can  take 
involves  a more  general  problem,  i.e.,  a sentence  with 
its  full  verb  followed  by  -le  like  Ta  chl-le  fan  'He  had 
dinner'  does  not  sound  complete  either.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  particle  -le  as  a perfective  aspect 
marker  and  as  a change-of-state  marker,  which  is  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  thesis. 

In  this  test,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  only  dao 
and  na  have  completely  retained  this  verb-like  property, 
i.e.,  the  ability  to  take  the  perfective  aspect  -le,  that 
Sgn'  yan  and  yong  have  preserved  it  to  a certain  extent 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  co-verbs  have  altogether  lost  it. 
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4 Occurrence  with  -qilai 


Let  us  now  examine  the  co-verbs'  ability  to 
inchoative  aspect  -qilai : 

(60)  *Ni  ba-  qi-  shu  lai  gei  wo. 

you  OBJ-MARK  asp.  book  asp.  give  I 

y ^ x \ , 

(61)  *Ni  dei  cong-qi-  ge-  fangmian-lai 

you  must  from  asp.  every  angle  asp. 

(62)  *Wo  ku-  qilai  dao  tian  liang. 

I cry  asp.  till  day  break 

(63)  *Ta  dui-  qi-  wo-lai  xiao. 

he  toward  asp.  I asp.  laugh/smile 

(64)  *Wo  gei-qi-  ta-lai  xie  xin. 

I to  asp.  he  asp.  write  letter 

(65)  *Wo  gen-  qi-  ta-lai  xue  zhongwen. 

I with  asp.  he  asp.  study  Chinese 

(66)  Ta  na-  qi-  shanzi-lai  tiaowu . 

she  take/with  asp.  fan  asp.  dance 
'She  started  to  dance  with  a fan.' 


take  the 


\ 

kan . 
look 


(67)  * Qian shui ting  yan-  qi-  hai-an- 

lai  man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  asp.  sea  coast 

asp.  slowly  go 

(68)  'Ta  yong-  qi-  bi-  lai  xiezi. 

he  use/with  asp.  pen  asp.  write 

(69)  *W o zai-  qi-  jia-  lai  chi-fan. 


I be-at  asp.  home  asp.  eat  food 
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In  regard  to  (68),  as  again  pointed  out  by  Chu,  if  there  is 
a contrastive  stress  or  meaning  on  the  NP  following  the 
aspect  marker,  it  will  sound  perfectly  acceptable. 

(68')  Ta  zenmo  yong-qi-  wode-bi-  lai  xiezi-le? 
he  why  use  asp.  my  pen  asp.  write  asp. 

Why  did  he  start  to  use  my  pen  to  write? 

This  is  another  piece  of  evidence  that  yong  still  retains 
to  a certain  extent  the  verb-like  property  of  taking  the 
inchoative  aspect  -gilai,  i.e.,  it  can  take  this  aspect 
m some  contexts,  while  it  cannot  in  some  other  ones;  there- 
fore, it  is  a co-verb,  not  a full  verb. 

This  test  shows  that  for  na  alone  this  verbal 
property  remains  intact,  yong  retains  it  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, but  the  rest  do  not. 


11,7,5  Ability  to  Have  Tentative  Reduplicates 

With  regard  to  aspects,  let  us  finally  see  if  any 
of  them  can  have  tentative  reduplicates. 

(70)  *Ni  ba-  yi-  bet  shu  gei  wo. 

you  OBJ-MARK  one  OBJ-MARK  book  give  I 

(71)  *Ni  cong-yi-  cong  ge  fangmian  kan. 

you  from  one  from  every  angle  look 

(72)  *Wo  ku  dao-  yi-  dao  tian  liang. 

I cry  till  one  till  day  break 

(73)  *Ta  dui-  yi-  dui  wo  xiao. 


he  toward  one  toward  I laugh/smile 
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(74)  *Wo  gei-yi-gei  ta  xie  xin. 

I to  one  to  he  write  letter 

(75)  *Wo  gen-  yi-  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen. 

I with  one  with  he  study  Chinese 

(76)  *Ta  na-  yi-  na  shanzi  tiaowu. 

she  take/with  one  take/with  fan  dance 


(77)  * Qian shui ting  yan-  yi-  van 

hai-an  man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  one  along 
sea  coast  slowly  go 

(78)  *Ta  yong-  yi-  yong  bi  xiezi. 

he  use/with  one  use/with  pen  write 

(79)  *Wo  zai-  yi-  zki  jla  chi-fan. 


I be-at  one  be-at  home  eat  food 
The  test  shows  that  none  of  the  ten  co-verbs  still  retain 
the  verbal  property  of  having  tentative  reduplicates. 


I:c-7-6  Occurrence  in  bu-CV  Negation 

The  general  negative  marker  bu  'not'  is  said  to  be 
the  defining  feature  of  all  verbs.  Thus,  if  a co-verb  can 
be  negated,  the  indication  is  that  it  still  retains  this 
verb-like  property.  Let  us  consider  the  following: 

(80)  Ta  bu  ba  shu  gei  wo. 

he  not  OBJ— MARK  book  give  I 

'He  will  not  give  me  the  book.' 

(81)  Ni  bu  cong  ge  fangmian  kan. 

you  not  from  every  angle  look 

'You  do  not  look  at  it  from  every  angle.' 
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(82)  *Wo  ku  bu  dao  tian  liang.® 

I cry  not  till  day  break 
'I  cannot  cry  till  day  break.' 

(83)  Ta  bu  dui  wo  xiao. 

he  not  toward  I laugh/smile 

'He  does  not  smile  at  me.*  1 

\y  v \ 

(84)  Wo  bu  gei  ta  xie  xin. 

I not  to  he  write  letter 

'I  do  not  write  (letters)  to  him.' 

(85)  Wo  bu  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen. 

I not  with  he  study  Chinese 

'I  do  not  study  Chinese  with  him.' 

(86)  Ta  bu  na  shanzi  tiaowu. 

she  not  take/with  fan  dance 

'She  does  not  dance  with  a fan.' 

(87)  Qians{iuiting^bu  yan  hai-an 
man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  not  along  sea  coast 
slowly  go 

'The  submarine  does  not  sail  along 
the  coast  slowly. ' 


Sentence  (82)  would  be  grammatical  if  it  is  taken  a=: 
the  negative  version  of  wb  de  dao  Win  lia^g? 

I cry  potent,  till  day  break 

Rlli_  . - , 11  can  cry  till  day  break.' 

is  tins  hevo  dThU5U  Y treated  as  a potential  phrase  and 
s thus  beyond  the  scope  of  our  discussion. 
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(88)  Ta  bu  yong  bi  xiezi. 

he  not  use/with  pen  write 

'He  does  not  write  with  a pen.' 

(89)  Wo  bu  zai  jia  chi-fan. 

I not  at  home  eat  food 
'I  do  not  eat  at  home.' 

Through  the  above  test,  we  can  find  that  except  dao 

all  the  co-verbs  may  occur  in  b^_-CV  negation.  Even  b^  may 

\ 

occur  in  bu-CV  negations.  This  very  phenomenon  can  well 
serve  as  a piece  of  evidence  that  ba  retains  at  least  a 
small  portion  of  its  original  verbal  properties;  therefore, 
ba  is  a co-verb. 

I:c-7*7  Occurrence  in  CV-bu-CV  Question 

Another  similar  verb-like  property  is  whether  the  co- 
verb can  be  questioned  in  the  CV-bu-CV  construction.  Con- 
sider  the  following: 

(90)  *Ni  ba-  bu-  ba  shu  gei  wo? 

you  OBJ-MARK  not  OBJ-MARK  book  give  I 

(91)  Ni  cong-bu-  cong  ge  fangmian  kan? 

you  from  not  from  every  angle  look 

Are  you  going  to  look  at  it  from  every  angle? ' 

(92)  *Wo  ku  dao-  bu-  dao  tian  liang? 

I cry  till  not  till  day  break 

(93)  Ta  dui-  bu-  dui  wo  xiao? 

he  toward  not  toward  I laugh/smile 

'Does  he  smile  at  me?' 
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(94)  Ta  gei-bu-  gei  ni  xie  xin? 
he  to  not  to  you  write  letter 
'Does  he  write  (letters  to)  you?' 

v/- 

(95)  Ni  gen-  bu-  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen? 
you  with  not  with  he  study  Chinese 
'Do  you  study  Chinese  with  him?' 

(96)  Ta  na-  bu-  na_  shanzi  tiaowu? 

she  take/with  not  take/with  fan  dance 
'Does  she  dance  with  a fan?' 

__  y / , 

(97)  Qianshui ting  van-  bu-  yan  hai-an 
man-man-de  zou? 

submarine  along  not  along  sea  coast 
slowly  go 

'Does  the  submarine  sail  along  the 
coast  slowly? ' 

(98)  Ta  yong-  bu-  yong  bi  xiezi? 

he  use/with  not  use/with  pen  write 
'Does  he  write  with  a pen?1 

(99)  Ni  zai-  bu-  zai  j ia  chi-fan? 

you  at  not  at  home  eat  food 

'Are  you  going  to  eat  at  home?' 

It  is  noted  that  ba  may  occur  in  CV-bu-CV  questions  if  a 

contrastive  stress  or  meaning  is  present  on  the  following 
NP  as  in 
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(90')  Wo  yao  qu  gaosong  l^shi  kan  ni  ba- 
bu-  ba  shu  huan  gei  wo? 

I want  go  tell  teacher  see  you  OBJ-MARK 
not  OBJ-MARK  book  return  to  I 

'I'm  going  to  tell  the  teacher  to  see 
whether  or  not  you  will  return  the  book 
to  me. ' 

In  this  test  we  reach  a conclusion  similar  to  that  in  the 
previous  one,  i.e.,  except  dao  all  the  co-verbs  may  occur 
in  CV-bu-CV  questions  and  even  ba  may  occur  in  such  ques- 
tions under  certain  conditions. 

11.7.8  Action  Conveying  Property 

Chao  states  that  co-verbs  do  not  usually  function 
as  centers  of  predicates  and  that  they  do  not  often  occur 
as  the  main  verb.  As  defined  by  Chao  and  Liang,  a full 
verb  (i)  can  occur  in  bu-V  and  V-bu-V  constructions, 

(ii)  can  be  followed  by  aspect  markers  such  as  -le,  -zhe 
and  -guo,  and  (iii)  can  serve  as  the  predicate,  or  the  head 
of  a predicate  phrase,  of  a sentence.  As  proved  in  the 
preceding  sections,  co-verbs  usually  retain  verbal  proper- 
ties (i)  and  (ii)  listed  above  to  a certain  extent,  so  the 
only  difference  between  a full  verb  and  a co-verb  lies  in 

(iii)  . That  is,  full  verbs  can  function  as  centers  of 
predicates  while  co-verbs  cannot.  Co-verbs  invariably  co- 
occur with  full  verbs  in  sentences.  A co-verb  cannot  re- 
place the  main  verb  or  form  a one-word  sentence.  For 


example,  in 
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I S<S  f \ \ y 

(100)  Ni  dei  cong  ge  fangmian  kan. 

you  must  from  every  angle  look 

'You  must  look  at  it  from  every  angle. ' 

/ 

the  co-verb  cong  co-occurs  with  the  main  verb  kan  'look'. 
We  cannot  say  *Ni  dei  cong  ge  fangmian.  * ' You  must  from 
every  angle'.  To  the  question 

v/  ^ 

(101)  Ni  gen-  bu-  gen  wo  qu? 
you  with  not  with  I go 
'Are  you  going  with  me?' 

one  cannot  answer  simply  *Gen.  'With.'  because  is  a 

co-verb.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  question 

(102)  Ni  gu-bu-gu? 
you  go  not  go 
'Are  you  going?' 

one  can  simply  answer  Qu.  'Go.  ' because  qu_  'go'  is  a main 
verb  and  it  functions  as  the  center  of  predicate  in  the 
sentence . 

Huang  states  that  a co-verb  is  often  used  together 
with  another  verb,  which  is  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence 
and  that  a co-verb  can  never  suggest  any  action.  Li  and 
Thompson  state  that  the  co-verb  and  the  main  verb  never 
represent  separate  actions.  In  fact,  these  two  statements 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  a co-verb  does  not  indicate 
any  action.  As  stated  in  II. 3 and  II. 4,  we  regard  these 
statements  as  one  criterion  for  co-verbs.  Let  us  examine 
the  following: 
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(103) 


(104) 


(105) 


(106) 


(107) 


(108) 


(109) 


(110) 


Ta  ba 
gei-  le 


nei-  zhi 

WO  . 


gangbi 


he  OBJ-MARK  that-measure  pen 
give  asp.  I 


- \ \ 
fangmian  kan. 


'He  gave  me  that  pen.' 

'-f  s _ / \ 

Ni  dei  cong  ge 
you  must  from  every  angle  look 

'You  must  look  at  it  from  every  angle.' 

^ — \ — N 

Wo  ku  dao  tian  liang. 

I cry  till  day  break 

'I  cried  till  daybreak.' 

^ ' \ / \ 

Wo  dui  nei-  ge  ren  xiao. 

I toward  that-measure  person  laugh/smile 
'I  smile  at  that  person. ' 

Wo  gei  nei-  ge  ren  xie  xin. 

I to  that-measure  person  write  letter 
'I  wrote  a letter  to  that  person. ' 

Wo  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen. 

I with/follow  he  study  Chinese 
'I  study  Chinese  with  him.' 

— t \ \ 

Ta  shanzi  tiaowu. 

she  take/with  fan  dance 
'She  danced  with  a fan.' 

Qianshuiting  yan  hai-an  man-man-de  zou. 

submarine  along  sea  coast  slowly  go 

The  submarine  sails  along  the  sea  coast 
slowly. ' 
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(111)  Ta  yong  bi  xiezi. 

he  use/with  pen  write 

'He  writes  with  a pen. ' 

\ \ \ ^ 

(112)  Wo  zai  neige  difang  chi-fan. 

I at  that  place  eat  food 

'I  eat  at  that  place. ' 

It  is  indisputable  that  (103),  (104),  (105),  (106),  (107) 

and  (110)  do  not  express  two  actions.  In  each  of  these 
sentences,  only  the  main  verb  expresses  an  action,  while 
the  co-verb  does  not.  The  deletion  of  the  main  verb  and 
its  object  (if  there  is  one)  renders  the  sentence  ungram- 
matical . 

(103')  *Ta  ba  nei-  zhi  gangbi. 

he  OBJ-MARK  that-measure  pen 

\S  / \ \ 

(104 ')  *Ni  dei  cong  ge  fangmian. 

you  must  from  every  angle 

\j  \ \ 

(1051)  *Wo  dao  tian  liang. 

I till  day  break 

(106')  *Wo  dui  nei-  ge  ren. 

I toward  that-measure  person 

\S  k/  \ / 

(107')  *Wo  gei  nei-  ge  ren. 

I to  that-measure  person 
(110')  *Qianshuiting  yan  hai-an. 

submarine  along  sea  coast 

As  to  (108),  (109),  (111)  and  (112),  since  each  of  the  co- 

verbial  phrases  can  also  independently  function  as  a clause. 
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it  might  seem  that  there  are  two  actions  expressed  in  each 
of  the  sentences.  However,  as  suggested  by  Li  and  Thompson, 
if  the  co— verb  could  represent  an  action,  there  would  be 
two  actions  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Such  a sentence 
could  then  be  open  to  four  interpretations.  For  example, 
if  gen  in  (108)  expressed  an  action,  (108)  could  be  inter- 
preted as  follows: 

(108)a.  I follow  him  in  order  to  study 
Chinese.  (purpose) 

b.  I follow  him  and  then  I study 
Chinese.  (consecutive  actions) 

c.  I follow  him  and  study  Chinese  at 

the  same  time.  (simultaneous  actions) 

d.  I follow  him  and  I study  Chinese. 

(alternating  actions) 

It  is  evident  that  (108)  is  not  open  to  these  four  inter- 
pretations. We  cannot  see  two  actions  or  events  in  (108); 
the  only  event  that  we  can  find  is  gen  ta  xue  zhongwen  1 to 
study  Chinese  with  him. ' 

* \ \ \ y 

As  proved  earlier,  yong  in  Ta  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan. 

He  eats  with  chopsticks. 1 does  not  express  any  action 
(for  detail,  see  1.6).  Similarly,  yong  in  (111)  does  not 

express  any  action.  Besides,  as  demonstrated  earlier,  na 

\ 

can  replace  yong  in  sentences  such  as  (111)  and  Ta  yong 

\ — \ 

kuaizi  chi-fan.  'He  eats  with  chopsticks. ' without  a 
change  in  meaning,  so  we  can  say  that  na  in  (109)  does  not 
express  any  action,  either. 
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As  stated  in  II. 6,  in  some  marginal  cases,  the  action- 
conveying  property  in  a co-verb  sentence  is  related  to  the 
relationship  between  the  two  NP's.  If  the  two  NP ' s form 
a 'conceptual  whole',  there  is  only  one  action  conveyed  in 

the  sentence,  whereas  in  a sentence  such  as  (28)  repeated 
as 

\ \ / 

(113)  Wo  yong  kuaizi  zhuo  cang-ying. 

I use  chopstick  catch  fly 
'I  use  chopsticks  to  catch  flies.' 
since  chopsticks  are  not  normally  used  for  catching  flies, 
to  use  chopsticks'  and  'to  catch  flies'  may  be  regarded 
as  two  events  (actions).  As  also  stated  in  II. 6,  the  notion 
'conceptual  wholeness'  may  vary  with  the  individual.  In 
the  case  of  (109),  if  the  speaker  regards  'to  dance  with 
a fan'  as  something  popular,  there  is  no  doubt  that  only 
one  action  is  conveyed  in  the  sentence.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  considers  'to  dance  with  a fan'  unusual,  na  in  (109) 
may  be  conceptually  regarded  as  a full  verb.  Finally, 
similar  to  what  is  stated  in  II. 7. 3,  the  contrastive  stress 
on  the  following  NP  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  action- 
conveying  property,  for  example,  in 

(114)  Ta  bu  yong  bi  xiezi, 
ta  yong  shouzi-tou  xie. 

he  not  use  pen  write 
he  use  finger  write 

'He  doesn't  write  with  a pen; 
he  writes  with  his  finger. ' 
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Fingers,  of  course,  are  not  normally  used  for  writing; 

however,  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  clause  (in  which 
\ 

XPr1?  is  a co-verb  and  only  one  action  is  conveyed)  , there 
cannot  be  two  actions  conveyed  in  ta  yong  shouzi-tou  xie 

he  writes  with  his  finger';  only  one  action  is  conveyed 
in  it. 


11*7.9  Results  of  Findings 

The  following  chart  will  show  at  a glance  the  re 
suits  of  all  our  findings. 


verb-like 

property 

ba 

cong 

\ 

dao 
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dui 

gei 

gen 
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na 
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yan 
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yong 
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4- 
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CV-bu-CV 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

action 

conveying 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

In  the  chart  above,  we  repeat  that  ba  has  lost  most 
of  its  verbal  properties;  it  may  be  said  to  have  progressed 
farthest  and  almost  completed  the  transition  from  earlier 
verb  to  preposition.  Dao  only  retains  the  verbal  properties 
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of  taking  guo  and  -le  suffixes  while  cong , gei  and  zai 
only  retain  the  verbal  properties  of  bla-CV  negation  and 
CV-bu-cv  question;  they  may  be  said  to  have  progressed 
farther  than  the  rest  of  the  co-verbs  but  not  as  far  as 
ba.  Bui  retains  -zhe  suffix  in  addition  to  negation  and 
question.  Yan  retains  -zhe  suffix,  negation  and  question; 
it  seems  to  retain  -le  suffix,  too.  G|n  retains  the  same 
number  of  verbal  properties  as  yan;  it  seems  to  retain 
-guo  suffix  in  addition.  Yong  retains  -guo,  negation  and 

question;  besides,  it  retains  -le  and  -gilai  suffixes  to  a 

/ 

certain  extent.  Na  retains  all  the  verbal  properties 
except  tentative  reduplicate  and  action-conveying.  None 
of  them  still  retain  the  action-conveying  property. 

Having  found  out  the  verbal  properties  that  each  of 
the  co-verbs  still  retains,  we  are  able  to  assign  each  of 
them  to  a certain  section  on  the  continuum  from  the  verbal 
origin  to  the  prepositional  end. 


prepositional 
end 

1 1 1 i ► 

gen  yan  dui  dao  ba 

yong  cong 

gei 
zai 


It  is  thus  clear  that  ba  has  progressed  farthest  and  almost 
completed  the  transition,  that  na  has  not  departed  very  far 


na 


verbal 

origin 
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from  its  verbal  origin  and  that  the  rest  are  in  between: 
dao,  cong , gei  and  zai  have  progressed  at  the  same  rate 

just  a little  lower  than  that  of  ba^;  still  lower  are  dui, 

/ — \ 

yan,  gen  and  yong r each  at  a different  rate,  in  order  of 
speed . 


II . 8 Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  prove  the  existence 
of  co-verbs  and  the  necessity  of  such  a category.  Most  of 
the  co-verbs  are  still  in  the  process  of  changing  from 
earlier  verbs  and  have  not  yet  completed  the  process  as 
indicated  in  the  chart  above.  Some  are  more  verb— like 
while  others  are  more  preposition-like.  However,  there  is 
no  clear-cut  demarcation  between  verbs  and  prepositions. 

In  a co-verb  sentence,  if  the  co-verb  is  more  verb-like 
than  preposition— like , the  relationship  between  the  two 
objects  plays  a major  role  in  deciding  whether  the  co-verb 
should  be  regarded  as  a co-verb  or  a main  verb.  If  the 
relationship  is  so  close  as  to  form  a 'conceptual  whole- 
ness , there  will  be  only  one  action  conveyed  in  the  message 
of  the  sentence;  therefore,  the  morpheme  in  question  should 
be  regarded  as  a co-verb.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two 
objects  do  not  constitute  such  a relationship,  it  can  be 
conceptually  regarded  as  a main  verb.  This  is  true  only 
when  the  sentence  stands  alone  without  context.  If  a 
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clausal  structure  precedes  or  follows  it,  thereby  putting 
a constrastive  stress  or  meaning  on  the  following  NP,  the 
morpheme  in  question  should  be  treated  as  a co-verb.  The 
category  co-verb'  serves  to  mediate  between  verb  and 
preposition  and  thus  gets  around  making  too  strong  a claim 
that  such  an  item  has  to  be  either  a verb  or  a preposition, 
one  exclusive  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  III 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CASE  GRAMMAR  AS  A MODEL  FOR  CHINESE 


Fillmore  points  out  that  Chomsky's  notion  of  subject 
and  object  plays  no  part  in  the  deep  structure  and  is  only 
relevant  to  the  surface  structure.  Furthermore,  he  says 
that  there  are  semantic  functions  of  noun-phrases  which 
are  not  assignable  to  their  syntactic  positions  on  either 
the  deep-structure  (in  the  sense  of  the  'standard'  or 
'extended  standard'  theory)  or  the  surface-structure  level 
(1971:35).  Case  grammar  deals  explicitly  with  the  func- 
tional relations  between  noun  phrases  and  verb  phrases. 
Besides,  it  is  proposed  for  all  languages:  'case'  is  claimed 
to  be  a language  universal,  not  language  specific  in  nature. 
In  other  words,  'case  uses'  are  regarded  as  universal  and 
'case  forms'  as  derivable  from  them  by  the  rules  of  the 
grammar.  Thus,  the  same  sorts  of  underlying  semantic  func- 
tions could  be  seen  as  realized  in  the  form  of  case  endings 
in  one  language,  as  prepositional  or  postpositional  con- 
structions in  another,  or  in  some  quite  different  way  in 
a third.  Noun  phrases  exist  as  cases  in  deep  structures. 
They  surface  as  subjects  or  objects  by  means  of  the  trans- 
formational rules  of  the  grammar. 
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Chinese  as  a Topic-Prominent  Language 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Chinese  is  a Topic- 

prominent  language.  Chao  Yuen  Ren  discusses  the  Topic- 

Comment  concept  at  some  length  in  a taxonomic  fashion. 

Throughout  he  uses  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate,  which 

in  fact  can  be  interpreted  as  Topic  and  Comment.  That  this 

is  his  intention  can  be  seen  from  the  following  remark: 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  subject  and  predicate 
in  a Chinese  sentence  is  topic  and  comment, 
rather  than  actor  and  action.  (1968:69) 

Charles  N.  Li  and  Sandra  A.  Thompson  go  so  far  as  to 
put  forward  criteria  to  serve  as  guidelines  for  distinguish- 
ing the  notion  of  Topic  from  the  notion  of  Subject  and 
suggest  that  a number  of  important  structural  characteris- 
tics of  Chinese  follow  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a Topic- 
prominent  language.  Three  of  the  criteria  and  some  examples 
in  illustration  of  their  hypothesis  are  as  follows: 

A.  The  notion  of  Topic  is  essentially  a semantic 
one  while  the  notion  of  Subject  is  basically  a syntactic 
one.  Topics  must  always  be  'the  center  of  attention'  while 
Subjects  need  not  be.  The  Topic  in  Chinese  is  always  in 
sentence-initial  position,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a Time  or  Location  phrase  which  may  precede  it.  Thus, 

Topic  can  be  defined  positionally  in  Chinese.  The  Topic 
represents  what  the  conversation  is  about,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a 'dummy'  topic.  "Dummy'  subjects  such  as 
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and  there  are  likely  to  be  found  in  a Sub j ect— prominent 
language,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in  a Topic- 
prominent  language.  Examples  in  English  include 

(1)  It  is  raining. 

(2)  There  is  a cat  on  the  mat. 

In  a language  in  which  the  notion  of  Subject  does  not  play 
a prominent  role,  there  is  no  need  for  'dummy'  subjects:  a 
sentence  can  simply  do  without  subject  in  such  cases.  The 
Chinese  translation  equivalents  of  (1)  and  (2)  have  no 
constituent  which  could  unquestionably  be  identified  as 
a Subject: 

(1')  Xia  yu  le . 

fall  rain  asp. 

'It  is  raining . ' 

(2')  You  mao  zai  xizi-shang. 

exist  cat  at  mat-  on 

'There  is  a cat  on  the  mat. ' 

B.  Topics  are  generally  recognized  as  being  'given' 
rather  than  'new',  while  a subject  need  not  be  old  informa- 
tion. Another  way  of  stating  this  fact  is  to  say  that  in 
a Topic— prominent  language  the  initial  noun  in  a sentence 
must  be  interpreted  as  'given',  while  in  a Subject-prominent 
language  the  initial  noun  need  not  have  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. In  a Topic-prominent  language  such  as  Chinese,  an 
indefinite  noun  in  a sentence  cannot  stand  in  the  initial 
position;  it  must  be  post-verbal: 
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(3)  You  ,si-  ge  / ren 

dao  menkou  lai . 

exist  four-  measure  people 
to  front  door  come 

'Four  people  came  to  the  door.' 

(4)  Zhuozi-shang  fang  le  yi-tiao  mianbao. 

table-  on  place  asp.  a-  measure  bread 

'A  loaf  of  bread  was  sitting  on  the  table. 1 
In  the  English  translation  equivalents  of  (3)  and  (4),  which 
are  listed  below  the  respective  Chinese  sentences,  the 
indefinite  noun  phrases  four  people  and  a loaf  of  bread 
can  stand  in  the  initial  position;  they  need  not  be  post- 
verbal. The  fact  that  the  initial  noun  in  Chinese,  but  not 
m English,  must  be  'given'  correlates  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  initial  nominal  constituent  in  Chinese  is  a Topic 
while  that  in  English  is  a Subject. 

C.  Topics  need  not  have  a selectional  relation  with 
any  verb  in  the  sentence. 

(5)  Ta  tou  teng. 
he  head  ache 
'He  has  a headache.' 

The  Topic  ta  'he'  is  not  selectionally  related  to  teng 
'ache',  although  of  course  tou  'head'  is.  In  contrast,  the 
Subject  of  the  sentence  always  has  a selectional  relation- 
ship  with  some  verb  in  the  sentence. 
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III. 2 The  Presence  of  Subject 

Evidently,  we  have  to  accept  the  observation  that 
Chinese  is  essentially  a Topic-prominent  language  and  that 
the  notion  of  Topic  is  different  from  that  of  Subject. 

In  Chomsky  (1965) , the  following  rewrite  rule  is  postulated: 

S *■  NP  Aux^1 VP 

The  first  NP  is  defined  as  Subject  of  the  sentence.  Judging 
from  (l1)  through  (5),  Chinese  sentences  do  not  have  an 
obligatory  subject.  Since  the  'standard'  theory  stipulates 
that  the  presence  of  the  subject  is  obligatory,  there  is 
no  way  for  such  a theory  to  account  for  a language  like 
Chinese  where  the  presence  of  the  subject  in  a sentence  is 
largely  optional.  In  the  case  model,  on  the  other  hand, 
'subject'  is  interpreted  as  an  aspect  of  the  surface  struc- 
ture. The  choice  of  subject  is  exclusively  a surface- 
structure  phenomenon,  which  can  be  made  optional.  Thus,  as 
long  as  deep  cases  are  capable  of  reflecting  the  relations 
between  V and  NP ' s in  a Chinese  sentence,  the  theory  of 
case  can  be  adopted  as  a descriptive  framework  for  the 
language . 


III. 3 Case  Markers 

As  pointed  out  by  Fillmore,  the  'standard'  theory 
has  difficulty  in  providing  in  a natural  way  both  categori- 
cal and  functional  information  for  prepositional  phrases 
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used  as  adverbials  of  location,  time,  manner,  instrument, 
agent,  and  others.  Besides,  according  to  the  'standard' 
theory,  the  node  Prepositional  Phrase  cannot  be  introduced 
transformationally  with  the  exception  of  the  agent  phrase. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  agent 
phrase  has  the  same  structure  as  other  prepositional 
phrases  like  with  John,  from  Paul,  and  to  James.  However, 
only  the  agent  phrase  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  'Chomsky- 
adjunction  , which  would  not  only  modify  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  its  input  tree,  but  also  add  new  structure  to  it. 

If  by  is  'Chomsky-adjoined'  to  the  left  of  the  relevant  NP 
within  a passive  structure,  a 'copy'  of  the  NP  node  is  made 
above  the  original  NP , and  this  new  NP  node  dominates  both 
by  and  the  original  NP  (Akmajian  & Heny,  1975:149). 


Although  we  may  find  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  this 
node-building,  we  feel  that  Fillmore's  hypothesis  is  much 
more  elegant  and  readily  explicable:  all  nouns  are  marked 
with  by  in  the  deep  structure  if  they  are  in  the  Agentive 
case  and  that  this  by  is  deleted  when  the  phrase  stands 
in  subject  position  in  the  surface  structure. 

In  addition,  Fillmore  points  out  that  many  pairs  of 
sentences  seem  to  be  related  in  which  one  sentence  has  an 


NP 


the  Colts 
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NP  as  subject  and  the  other  has  that  NP  in  the  verb-phrase 
preceded  by  a preposition.  Examples  are 

(6)  a.  The  room  is  hot. 

b.  It's  hot  in  the  room. 

(7)  a.  Bees  are  swarming  in  the  garden, 
b.  The  garden  is  swarming  with  bees. 

(8)  a.  Mary  has  the  children  with  her. 
b.  The  children  are  with  Mary. 

In  order  to  talk  about  things  such  as  the  presence 
or  absence  of  by  as  an  A marker  or  any  preposition  preceding 
any  NP  in  closely  related  sentences,  it  seems  necessary  to 
assume  that  it  is  first  there  in  the  deep  structure;  other- 
wise, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  simple  way  of  explaining 
why  by  or  any  other  preposition  is  present  in  one  sentence 
and  not  xn  another.  Fillmore  says  that  we  may  have  the  case 
categories  rewritten  as  K + NP  and  that  prepositions,  post- 
positions, and  case  affixes  are  all  realizations  of  the 
same  underlying  element  K (Kasus)  (1968:33).  Therefore, 
the  preposition  in  an  English  prepositional  phrase  is  the 
realization  of  the  underlying  element  K. 

Chinese  'coverbial'  phrases  behave  syntactically 
very  similar  to  English  prepositional  phrases.  The  co-verb 
in  a Chinese  'coverbial'  phrase  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
realization  of  the  underlying  element  K.  Like  English,  many 
pairs  of  sentences  in  Chinese  seem  to  be  related  in  which 
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one  sentence  has  an  NP  occurring  in  one  position  and  the 
other  has  the  same  NP  occurring  in  another  position  pre- 
ceded by  a co-verb. 

(9) a.  Ta  da  le  wo. 

he  hit  asp.  I 

'He  hit  me . ' 
b.  Wo  gei  ta  da  le. 

I give  he  hit  asp. 

'I  was  hit  by  him.' 

(10)  a.  Wuzi  li  you  dongxi. 

house  inside  exist  thing 

'The  house  has  things  inside.' 
b.  You  dongxi  zai  wuzi  li. 

exist  thing  in  house  inside 

'There  are  things  in  the  house. ' 

(11 )  a . Wo  gei  le  ta  bi. 

I give  asp.  he  pen 
'I  gave  him  a pen.' 
b.  Wo  ba  bi  gei  le  ta. 

I co-verb  pen  give  asp.  he 
'I  gave  him  a pen. ' 

Furthermore,  the  selection  of  case  markers  in  Chinese 
is  quite  regular  and  predictable,  for  example,  passive 
(Agentive)  markers  bei  'to  receive'  and  gei  'to  give,  for, 
by'.  Instrumental  markers  yong  'to  use,  with'  and  na  'to 
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hold,  to  take,  with'.  It  also  accounts  for  in  a uniform 

way  the  constituent  structure  of  various  types  of  adverbials 
such  as 


(12) 

\ \ 

yong  kuaizi 

'with  chopsticks' 
(Instrumental) 

(13) 

cong  Ouzhou 

'from  Europe' 
(Source) 

(14) 

\ # \ 

zai  shang-qe 
yue  wo-hao 

'on  the  fifth  of  last  month' 
(Temporal) 

I:ci-4  Problems  Accounted  for  by  Case  Grammar 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are  insoluble  in  the 

standard  theory  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  case  gram- 
mar . 

A.  Li  Ying-che  exemplifies  the  possible  relevance 
of  case  to  Chinese  grammar  by  using  two  sentences  from  Chao 
Yuen  Ren's  Mandarin  Primer  (Li,  1970:13). 

(15)  Ji  bu  chi  le . 

chicken  not  eat  asp. 

The  chickens  are  not  eating  any  more. ' 

Or.  (As  for)  chicken,  (one)  is  not  going 
to  eat  any  more. ' 

\ ^ \ / / Ky 

(16)  Zhei  difangr  keyi  fushui. 
this  place  can  swim 

(At)  this  place  (one)  can  swim. 1 
As  pointed  out  by  Li,  Chao  shows  that  the  NP ' s preceding 
the  verbs  are  not  necessarily  subjects  as  in  English  and 
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that  sentences  such  as  (15)  can  only  be  disambiguated  by 
context.  This  clearly  indicates  the  inadequacy  of  the  con 
cept  of  subject  and  object  as  deep  structure  notions. 

On  the  contrary,  case  grammar  can  clarify  and 
generalize  on  the  problem.  Sentence  (15),  as  a surface 
sentence,  is  considered  as  having  come  from  two  sources, 


one  having  the 
s2. 

underlying  structure  of  sx,  and  the  other. 

_____ 

M - " 

| 

NEGATION 

1 

1 1 

| 

j 

NP 

bu 

^ I 

chi-le  ji 

' not ' 

'eat1  asp.  'chicken' 

si 


M 

I 

— -P 

NEGATION 

V Obj 

| | 

NP 

I | 

bu 

chi-le  ji  [+Definite] 

' not ' 

’eat’  asp.  'chicken' 

The  surface  ordering  of  the  various  elements  in  S is 


A 

M v 

ji 

\ — 

bu  chi-le 

chicken 

not  eat  asp. 
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the  ordering  of 

the  ones 

in  S2 

is 

Obj 

M 

V 

ji  [+Def . ] 

bu 

chi- 

-le 

chicken 

not 

eat- 

-asp . 

The  reason  why  (15)  is  ambiguous  semantically  is  that  the 
surface  ordering  of  S2  is  exactly  like  that  of  s,.  If  we 
compare  the  surface  ordering  of  sa  with  that  of  S2,  we  find 
that  there  is  an  Objective  with  no  Agentive  in  S2.  A 
topicalization  transformation,  if  there  is  such  a rule, 
moves  the  Objective  j_i  'chicken'  marked  as  [tDefinite]  in 
S2  to  the  sentence-initial  position.  (It  is  a very  general 
rule  in  spoken  Chinese  for  a definite  NP  to  appear  in  the 
preverbal  position.) 

The  underlying  structure  of  (16)  is  as  follows: 

S 

M P 

! 

PERMISSION  v r 


1 

| 

K 

I 

NP 

l 

keyi 

k \S 

f u s hu  i 

j 

V 

zai 

V 

zhei  difangr 

' may ' 

1 swim ' 

'at' 

'this  place' 

According  to  case  grammar,  the  case  frame  for  a verb  like 
f ushui  'to  swim'  is  something  like  + [ (L}A) ] . That  is, 

either  L or  A must  be  specified  or  both  may  be  specified. 

If  A is  not  specified,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  surface. 
Then  the  sentence  will  be  in  the  form  of  (16).  We  note  that 
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m (16)  the  Locative  marker  zai  'at'  is  absent  while  there 

\ 

is  a zai  in  the  underlying  representation.  Thus,  an 
optional  rule  is  necessary  to  delete  zai  in  sentence- 
initial  position: 

SD:  # zai  NP 

1 2 3 

SC:  12  3 ► 1 0 3 

This  is  actually  a general  rule  but  its  justification  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Through  (15)  and  (16)  and 
their  underlying  representations,  we  can  see  that  the  con- 
cept of  subject  and  object  in  the  deep  structure  is  in- 
adequate for  Chinese.  The  ambiguity  in  (15)  can  only  be 
solved  by  context  with  the  application  of  the  case  notion. 
The  surface  structure  of  (16)  can  be  easily  explained  in 
terms  of  the  case  frame,  while  the  derivation  of  zai  can 

be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  rule  governing  case 
markers . 

B.  In  sentences  like  the  following,  the  restriction 
m the  passive  construction  can  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  case  grammar. 

(17)  Wo  wenle  ta  yi-  ge  wenti. 

I ask  asp.  he  one  measure  question 

'I  asked  him  a question.' 

(171)  Ta  bei  wo  wenle  yi-  ge  wenti. 

he  cov.  I ask  asp.  one  measure  question 

He  was  asked  a question  by  me. ' 
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(18)  Wo  gei  ta  jieshi,  qingchule 
nei-  ge  wenti. 

I cov.  he  explain  clear  asp. 
that  measure  question 

'I  explained  that  question  (and  it 
became)  clear  to  him. ' 

(18  ) *Ta  bei  wo  jieshi  , qingchule 
nei-  ge  wenti. 

he  cov.  I explain  clear  asp. 
that  measure  question 

* He  was  explained  clear  the  problem 
by  me. ' 

According  to  1968  case  grammar,  ta  'he'  is  in  the  Dative 
case  in  (17)  and  (17'),  but  it  is  in  the  Benefactive  in 
(18)  and  (18').  The  Benefactive  case  . is  distinguished  from 
the  Dative  by  the  preceding  co-verb  gei.  As  is  shown  in 
(18'),  the  Benefactive  case  cannot  be  sub jectivalized  in 
a passive  construction.  This  inability  for  the  Benefactive 
case  to  become  the  surface  subject  of  a passive  sentence 
may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  passive  construc- 
tion mostly  expresses  unhappy  events  on  the  part  of  the 
surface  subject.  It  seems  therefore  that  whether  an  NP 
can  be  made  the  surface  subject  of  a passive  construction 
in  Chinese  has  little  to  do  with  its  being  a direct  or 
indirect  object  in  a corresponding  non-passive  construc- 
tion. It  rather  depends  largely  on  the  case  in  which  an 
NP  appears  (Chu,  1973:450). 

C.  In  sentences  such  as  the  following,  again 
whether  an  NP  can  be  made  the  surface  subject  of  a passive 
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construction  in  Chinese  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  case 
grammar . 

(19)  Yu  wo  chi  le . 
fish  I eat  asp. 

' I ate  the  fish. ' 

(19')  Yu  bei  wo  chi  le. 

fish  cov.  I eat  asp. 

The  fish  was  eaten  (up)  by  me. 1 

(20)  Xi  wo  kan  le. 
show  I see  asp. 

' I saw  the  show. ' 

(20 ' ) *Xi  bei  wo  kan  le. 

show  cov.  I see  asp. 

'The  show  was  seen  by  me. ' 

Sentences  (19')  and  (20')  appear  to  be  the  same  in  structure 
However,  (19')  is  grammatical  while  (20')  is  not.  Obviously 
these  two  sentences  are  not  subject  to  the  same  semantic 
interpretations  or  syntactic  restrictions  (Chu,  1973:445). 

In  (19)  and  (19')  wo  'I'  is  the  Agentive,  while  in  (20)  and 
(20’)  wo  'I'  is  the  Experiencer.  The  direct  object  of  a 
verb  associated  with  the  Agentive  can  be  sub jectivalized  in 
a passive  construction,  whereas  the  direct  object  of  a verb 
associated  with  the  Experiencer  cannot.  In  other  words, 
only  the  object  directly  affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb 
can  become  the  subject  of  a passive  sentence  in  Chinese. 

It  is  only  by  the  difference  in  case  that  the  ability  of  an 
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NP  to  be  made  the  surface  subject  of  a passive  sentence  in 
Chinese  can  be  accounted  for. 

D.  Among  the  types  of  subjects  that  Chao  has  listed, 
there  is  'actor  subject  introduced  by  a preposition'.  He 
gives  the  following  examples  to  illustrate  it: 

(21)  You  zhuxi  zhaoji  huiyi. 

through  chairman  convene  meeting 

' (It  is)  through  the  chairman  (who) 
convenes  the  meeting.  ' 

\ 

(22)  Jiao  ta  ba  fangzi  shao  le. 

by  he  cov.  house  burn  asp. 

'(It  is)  he  (who)  burned  (down)  the  house.' 

As  pointed  out  by  Li  Ying-che,  Fillmore  (1968)  also  equates 
certain  prepositional  phrases  with  noun  phrases  and  he  also 
finds  their  relations  with  the  verbs  constant  whether  they 
have  prepositions  or  not  (Li,  1973:135).  It  is  interesting 
that  this  analysis  of  Fillmore's  seems  to  fit  very  well 
with  the  analysis  of  the  'coverbial'  phrases  of  Chinese 
sentences  such  as  (21)  and  (22).  You  and  j iao  are  Agentive 
markers  in  the  respective  'coverbial'  phrases  you  zhuxi 
through  the  chairman'  and  j iao  ta  'by  him'.  These  co- 
verbs are  optional,  i.e.,  they  can  be  optionally  deleted 
without  a change  in  the  basic  meaning  of  the  sentences.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Agentive  markers  you  and  j iao  cannot 


be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  'standard'  theory. 
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E.  Fillmore  points  out  that  once  we  have  inter- 
preted 'subject'  as  an  aspect  of  the  surface  structure, 
claims  about  ’subjectless'  sentences  in  languages  which 
appear  to  lack  entirely  entities  corresponding  to  the 
'subjects'  of  our  grammatical  tradition  no  longer  need  to 
be  regarded  as  particularly  disturbing.  Sentence  (1') 

repeated  as  (23)  below  is  a typical  'subjectless'  sentence 
in  Chinese. 

(23)  Xia  yu  le . 

fall  rain  asp. 

'It  is  raining . ' 

V 

Yu  is  in  postverbal  position  because  it  is  indefinite.  If 
one  is  talking  about  a specific  (definite)  rain,  the  sen- 
tence must  have  a 'subject'. 

\ \ ^ 

(24)  Yu  xia  le  hen  jiu  le. 

rain  fall  asp.  very  long  asp. 

It  has  been  raining  for  a long  time. ' 

All  this  can  be  handled  by  a general  sub jectivalization 
rule  which  preposes  only  a definite  NP  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  Yu  in  (23)  is  indefinite,  so  it 
cannot  undergo  sub j ec tivali zation  and  is  left  in  postverbal 
position.  With  case  grammar,  the  definite  (specific)  and 
indefinite  distinction  can  be  appropriately  made  use  of. 
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III. 5 Summary 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  are  many 
issues  for  which  even  Fillmore  himself  cannot  see  any 
solutions.  We  do  not  intend  to  prove  his  proposal  to  be  a 
completely  adequate  grammatical  model  in  terms  of  its 
formalism.  Instead,  we  are  taking  his  concept  of  case  only 
as  a descriptive  framework  for  Chinese.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  applicability  of  case  theory  to  Chinese  and  the 
case  relations  have  been  fairly  well  proven  to  be  present 
in  Chinese  by  Chu,  Li,  Tang  and  others. 

The  'standard'  theory  is  found  unsatisfactory  as  a 
descriptive  framework  in  solving  the  problems  mentioned 
above,  whereas  Fillmore's  case  conception  can  clarify 
and  generalize  them  all.  it  reveals  certain  unique  rela- 
tions between  the  verbs  and  the  noun  phrases,  which  are 
not  only  syntactically  relevant  but  also  semantically 
significant.  It  is  hoped  that  the  above-mentioned  have 
demonstrated  the  possible  advantages  of  case  grammar  as  a 
model  for  Chinese. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CO-VERBS  IN  RELATION  TO  CASE 

Harry  F.  Simon  (1958)  is  the  first  grammarian  who 
discusses  the  class  of  co-verbs.  His  criteria  of  classifi- 
cation are  essentially  syntactic,  but  he  makes  no  reference 
to  the  functions  that  co- verbs  may  have.  Chao  Yuen  Ren 
(1968)  classifies  co-verbs  according  to  semantic  criteria. 
The  semantic  relationships  which  Chao  lists  roughly 
correspond  to  the  cases  put  forward  by  Fillmore.  Li  Ying- 
che  (1970)  discusses  the  relationships  of  case  to  co-verb 
in  terms  of  Fillmore's  case  theory  more  thoroughly. 

Although  Simon,  Chao  and  Li  classify  co-verbs  on  apparently 
different  grounds,  yet  interestingly  enough,  the  resulting 
classes  are  quite  similar. 

As  stated  earlier,  according  to  the  theory  of  case, 
all  noun  phrases  exist  under  certain  cases  in  the  deep 
structure.  Each  of  the  cases  has  a case  marker,  which  may 
be  realized  in  the  surface  structure  as  a preposition  in 
one  language,  as  an  inflectional  ending  in  another.  In 
Chinese,  a case  marker  may  be  realized  as  a co-verb.  As 
pointed  out  by  Li,  Tang  and  others,  the  selection  of  case 
markers  in  Chinese  is  quite  regular.  In  other  words,  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  find  that  certain  co-verbs  consistently 
mark  certain  cases. 

In  terms  of  deep  structure,  the  case  markers  in 
Chinese  are  the  same  as  those  in  other  languages.  Through 
transformation,  however,  while  some  of  the  case  markers 
are  deleted  in  Chinese,  others  are  realized  as  co-verbs  in 
the  surface  structure.  The  category  co-verb  thus  exists 
at  the  surface  level  only.  The  preposition-like  properties 
which  a co-verb  has  or  the  verb-like  properties  which  it 
retains  are  strictly  surface  phenomena.  The  more 
preposition-like,  the  easier  a co-verb  is  to  be  identified 
as  a marker  of  a specific  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  verb-like,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  a co-verb  to 
be  identified  as  a case  marker.  Furthermore,  since  some 
of  such  morphemes  may  actually  function  as  full  verbs  in 
sentences  not  containing  another  verb  phrase,  they  may  seem 
to  function  as  full  verbs  even  when  they  actually  do  as 
co-verbs  in  the  position 

Subject  NP  - V - (NP) 

in  a sentence.  That  is,  in  such  a position,  they  are 
often  falsely  taken  for  the  first  verb  in  a serial-verb 
construction.  However,  when  the  two  NP ' s do  not  form  a 
'conceptual  whole'  in  the  general  sense,  the  said  morpheme 
may  function  as  a full  verb  (for  detail,  see  1.6  and  II. 6). 
Then,  it  is  not  a co-verb,  nor  is  it  a case  marker. 
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In  this  chapter,  while  discussing  co— verbs  in 
relation  to  case,  we  will  point  out  some  which  have  been 
inappropriately  classified.  We  will  account  for  the  need 
of  a shift  in  class.  There  are  several  co-verbs  which 
are  related  to  more  than  one  case.  It  can  be  said  that  a 
co-verb  such  as  these  can  function  as  a marker  of  different 
cases,  depending  upon  the  context  and  the  native  speaker's 
ability  to  manipulate  the  linguistic  system.  Besides, 
some  of  them  may  actually  function  as  full  verbs  rather 
than  case  markers.  We  will  also  account  for  why  such  a 
decision  must  be  made. 


• 1 Co  verbs  in  Relation  to  Agentive 


IV. 1.1  Two  Groups  of  A Markers 

In  Simon's  classification  of  co-verbs,  class  I 
includes  bei , gei,  j iao , rang,  you,  ai  and  shou . The  first 
four  are  all  glossable  as  'by',  while  the  remaining  three 
literally  mean  'to  allow',  'to  suffer'  and  'to  receive' 
respectively.  Chao  puts  bei,  gei,  jiao  and  rang  into  a 
class,  stating  that  they  occur  with  the  subject  when  the 
transitive  verb  expresses  an  inward  direction  of  action. 

By  'inward  direction',  he  means  that  action  applies  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  i.e.,  the  sentence  is  passive  in 
construction . 

To  Simon  s class  I,  Li  adds  two  more  morphemes:  zao 
literally  'to  encounter'  and  gui  literally  'to  return, 


belong'.  Besides,  Li  divides  the  morphemes  mentioned  above 

into  two  groups: 

^ \ \ v 

(i)  gei,  bei,  rang,  jiao 

(xi)  you,  ax,  shou,  zao,  gui 

He  says  that  members  of  group  (i)  are  more  generally  appli- 
cable but  semantically  empty  while  those  in  group  (ii)  are 
more  selective  and  meaningful.  By  'selective',  he  means 
that  the  co-occurrence  constraints  seem  to  depend  on  spe- 
cific verbs.  Examples  which  he  gives  to  show  the  behavior 
of  group  (ii)  morphemes  include  the  following: 

[inlai  (ta)  da  'beaten  by  (him)',  the  co-verb  ai 
wxth  da  'to  beat',  has  the  meaning  of  'suffer'  as" 
xn  'suffer  a beating  from  (him)'.  if  ai  is  substi- 
tuted for  another  lexically  meaningful  co-verb  you 
.t°  follow'  as  in  you  ta  da,  'let  him  beat',  the 
xmplicatxon. is  that  somebody  let  himself  be  beaten 
wxthout  trying  to  defend  himself.  (1970:60) 

As  Li  himself  rightly  points  out,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  some  of  these  morphemes  are  function- 
ing as  Agentive  markers  or  not,  because  they  may  actually 
function  as  verbs.  While  we  share  his  opinion  in  this,  we 
feel  that  some  of  these  morphemes  retain  too  great  an 
amount  of  their  literal  verbal  meanings  to  be  regarded  as 
Agentive  markers  in  any  contexts.  Let  us  first  consider 
the  following: 

(1)  Wo  gei  ta  da-  le. 

I by/give  he  hit  asp. 

yS  \ ■ 

(2)  Wo  bei  ta  da-le. 

I by/receive  he  hit  asp. 
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(3)  Wo  jiao  ta  da-  le. 

I by/call/ask  he  hit  asp. 

...  \ _ 

(4)  Wo  rang  ta  da-  le. 

I by/let  he  hit  asp. 

(1)  through  (4)  all  have  the  interpretation  of  'I  was  hit 
by  him.'  As  we  can  see,  the  literal  meanings  of  gei,  bei, 

V \ 

li-.ao  and  rang  are  'to  give',  'to  receive',  'to  call,  ask' 

and  'to  let'  respectively.  The  literal  meanings  of  ^ei 

\ 

and  bei  in  (1)  and  (2)  have  been  completely  lost,  whereas 
3 iao  an<3  rang  in  (3)  and  (4)  seem  to  somewhat  retain  their 
literal  meanings,  for  it  is  possible  to  interpret  (3)  as 
'I  asked  him  to  hit  (someone  or  something).'  and  (4)  as 
'I  let  him  hit  me.' 

In  (1)  through  (4) , if  we  substitute  chuangzi 
window'  for  wo  'I'  and  da-po  'broken'  for  da  'hit', 
resulting  in 

(5)  Chuangzi  gei  ta  da-  po-  le. 

window  by/give  he  hit-break  asp. 

(6)  Chuangzi  bei  ta  da-  po-  le. 

window  by/receive  he  hit-break  asp. 

(7)  Chuangzi  j iao  ta  da-  po-  le. 

window  by/call  he  hit-break  asp. 

(8)  Chuangzi  rang  ta  da-  po-  le. 

window  by/let  he  hit-break  asp. 

they  all  have  the  interpretation  of  'The  window  was 
broken  by  him'  only.  Jiao  and  rang  in  (7)  and  (8)  no 
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longer  retain  their  literal  meanings  'to  call,  ask'  and  'to 
let',  for  chuangzi  'window'  is  inanimate;  anything  inani- 
mate cannot  'ask'  someone  'to  break  it'  or  'let'  itself 
'be  broken'  by  someone.  Thus,  jiko  and  rang  can  only 

serve  as  Agentive  markers.  Furthermore,  if  we  substitute 

/ \ 

you  to  allow'  for  rang  in  (4)  and  (8),  resulting  in 

(9)  Wo  you  ta  da-  le. 

I allow  he  hit  asp. 

'I  allowed  him  to  hit  me.' 

(10)  *Chuangzi  you  ta  da-  po-  le. 

window  allow  he  hit-break  asp. 

* ' The  window  allowed  him  to  break  it.' 

We  find  that  for  some  speakers  and  perhaps  in  terms  of 
colloquial  style,  you  in  (9)  functions  as  a full  verb 
rather  than  an  Agentive  marker,  and  in  (10)  you  renders 
the  sentence  ungrammatical.  For  some  other  speakers,  (9) 
and  (10)  do  have  passive  readings.  According  to  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  more  natural  for  (9)  to  be  interpreted  as 
active  but  (10)  is  always  passive,  otherwise  it  is  un- 
grammatical. It  may  be  said  that  even  for  the  latter  you 
retains  too  much  of  its  literal  verbal  meaning  to  function 
freely  as  an  Agentive  marker  in  such  contexts. 

In  (7)  and  (8)  the  inanimateness  of  the  subject 
reduces  the  sentences  to  one  interpretation  only,  whereas 
in  (10)  for  some  speakers  the  inanimateness  of  the  subject 
renders  the  sentence  ungrammatical.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
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(3)  and  (4)  the  animateness  of  the  subject  renders  both 
sentences  ambiguous,  i.e.,  in  addition  to  'I  was  hit  by 
him',  (3)  can  be  interpreted  as  'I  asked  him  to  hit  (some- 
one or  something)'  and  (4)  can  be  interpreted  as  'I  let  him 

hit  me. ' A chart  will  show  clearly  the  conclusion  reached 
a bove . 


— 

morpheme 
function 
jsubj  ect 

. 

gei 

V 

bei 

\ 

jiao 

r~~ 

rang 

1 

' 

you 

Animate 

A marker 

A marker 

A marker 
full  V. 

A marker 
full  V. 

full  V. 

Inanimate 

I 

A marker 

A marker 

A marker 
, 

A marker 

★ 

As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  one  of  our  criteria  for  co- 
verbs is  that  co-verbs  never  convey  the  message  of  any 
actions.  In  other  words,  a morpheme  which  expresses  an 
action  somewhat  changes  its  verbal  meaning  when  it  functions 
as  a co-verb.  At  the  same  time,  the  co-verb  has  lost  its 
original  verbal  properties  to  a certain  extent.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  bei  has  completely  lost  its  literal  meaning, 

and  so  has  gei  when  used  as  an  Agentive  marker.  Ji'ao  and 

\ 

rang;  have  lost  their  literal  meanings  in  sentences  whith  an 
inanimate  subject  but  retain  somewhat  their  literal  mean- 
ings when  the  subject  is  animate.  As  to  you,  for  some 
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speakers  and  perhaps  in  terms  of  colloquial  style  it  re- 
tains intact  its  literal  verbal  meaning  in  sentences  dis- 
cussed above,  so  for  these  speakers  and  this  style  it 

cannot  serve  as  an  Agentive  marker  in  sentences  of  this 
type. 

In  Chu  (1973)  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  passive 
marker  is  an  essential  part  of  the  passive  construction 
in  Chinese.  Like  English,  the  Agentive  NP  may  be  deleted. 
But  unlike  English,  in  which  the  preposition  by  is  also 
deleted  upon  deletion  of  the  Agentive  NP,  the  passive 
marker  in  Chinese  is  retained  (p.  446).  Aside  from  situa- 
tional passive  sentences,  he  says,  one  of  the  other  condi- 
tions for  a Chinese  passive  sentence  is  normally  the 
presence  of  the  perfective  aspect  marker  -le  or  a resulta- 
tive  complement  or  both  (p.  443).  In  (1)  through  (8),  the 
Agentive  markers  gei , bei,  j iao  and  rang  are  all  passive 
markers.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  sentences,  there  is 
the  perfective  aspect  marker  -le.  Thus,  (1)  through  (8) 
are  passive  sentences  because  all  of  them  meet  the  said 
conditions . 

Although  for  some  speakers  and  in  terms  of  colloquial 

/ 

style  you  cannot  serve  as  an  Agentive  marker  to  replace 
£ei,  bei,  j_iao  and  rang  in  (1)  through  (8),  it  does  serve 
as  one  in  non-passive  sentences  such  as 
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(11)  You  zhuxi  zhaoji  huiyi . 

by/allow  chairman  convene  meeting 

' It  is  for  the  chairman  to  convene 
the  meeting. ' 

(12)  You  ta  fu  qian. 

by/allow  he  pay  money 

'It  is  for  him  to  pay  the  money.1 

(13)  Zhei-jian  shi  you  ta  qu  zuo. 

this  measure  matter  by/ allow  he  go  do 

It  is  for  him  to  handle  the  matter. 1 

(14)  Dongxi  you  ta  lai  ban. 

stuff  bv/allow  he  come  move 

'It  is  for  him  to  move  the  stuff.' 

As  stated  in  III. 4,  you  is  an  Agentive  marker,  which  marks 
the  NP  that  follows.  The  marker  is  optional,  i.e.,  you 
can  be  optionally  deleted  without  a change  in  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  It  is  possible  that  you  indicates 
a marked  topicalization  of  the  Agent.  This  would  account 
for  the  intuition  that  the  Agent  is  somehow  more  emphasized 
in  (11).  However,  a fuller  justification  of  any  such 
description  would  be  necessary,  and  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

If  we  replace  you  in  (11)  through  (14)  with  the  most 
frequently  used  Agentive  markers  gjsi  and  bei,  the  result 
is  as  follows: 

(15)  {*Es!i  j zhuxi  zhaoji  huiyi. 

by  chairman  convene  meeting 
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(16) 

(*£} 

_ V 

ta  fu 

/ 

qian. 

by 

he  pay 

money 

(17) 

Zhei 

- jian 

shi  | 

gei ) 

*bei  ) 

ta 

' \ 
qu  zuo 

this 

measure 

matter 

by 

he 

go  do 

(18) 

Dongxi  I gei ( 
(*beiv 

^ ta  lai 

ban . 

by  he  come  move 


In  (15)  to  (18),  the  bei-versions  are  ungrammatical,  where- 

\J  f 

as  the  Igi-versions  mean  something  different.  All  this 
indicates  that  gei  and  bei  function  as  Agentive  markers 
mainly  in  passive  sentences,  not  in  non-passive  ones  such 
as  the  above.  And  if  we  replace  you  in  (11)  through  (14) 

with  the  less  frequently  used  Agentive  markers  jiao  and 

\ 

rang , it  results  in 

, V ^ / _ / \ \ 

(19)  Jiao  zhuxi  zhaoji  huiyi. 

call/ask  chairman  convene  meeting 

Ask  the  chairman  to  convene  the  meeting. ' 

(20)  J iao  ta  fu  qian. 

call/ask  he  pay  money 

'Ask  him  to  pay  the  money. ' 

(21)  Zhei-jian  shi  j iao  ta  qu  zuo. 

this  measure  matter  call/ask  he  go  do 

'As  for  this  matter,  ask  him  to  handle  it. ' 

(22)  Dongxi  jiao  ta  lai  ban. 


stuff  call/ask  he  come  move 
As  for  the  stuff,  ask  him  to  move  it. ' 
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(23)  Rang  zhuxi  zhaoji  huiyi. 
let  chairman  convene  meeting 

'Let  the  chairman  convene  the  meeting.' 

v — v r 

(24)  Rang  ta  fu  qian. 
let  he  pay  money 

'Let  him  pay  the  money. ' 

(25)  Zhei-jian  shi  rang  ta  qu  zuo. 

this  measure  matter  let  he  go  do 

'As  for  this  matter,  let  him  handle  it. ' 

(26)  Dongxi  rang  ta  lai  ban. 
stuff  let  he  come  move 

'As  for  the  stuff,  let  him  move  it. ' 

It  is  found  that  in  (19)  through  (26)  jiao  and  rang  function 
as  full  verbs  rather  than  Agentive  markers.  This  indicates 

# V s 

that  j_iao  and  rang  also  function  as  Agentive  markers  only 
m passive  sentences,  not  in  non-passive  ones. 

In  regard  to  gui  literally  'to  return,  belong',  the 
added  member  in  Li's  group  (ii) , it  occurs  with  a rather 
limited  number  of  full  verbs  due  to  the  verbal  literal 
meaning  that  it  retains,  but  it  may  replace  you  in  (12) 
and  (13) , resulting  in 

(27)  Gui  ta  fu  qian . 

by/belong  he  pay  money 
'It  is  for  him  to  pay  the  money. ' 
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(28)  Zhei-jian  shi  gui  ta  qu  zuo 

this  measure  matter  by/belong  he  go  do 
'It  is  for  him  to  handle  the  matter.' 


Although  gei , bei,  j iao  and  rang  cannot  mark  the 
Agentive  NP  in  (11)  through  (14),  they  can  function  as 
Agentive  markers  in  sentences  in  which  the  surface  direct 
object  is  preposed  with  ba. 


(29) 


' Gei  | ta 
. Bei  [ 
Jiao  | 
k Rang  J 


ba 


f 

fangzi  shao-le. 


by  hS  MARK  house  burn  asP* 

(It  is)  he  (who)  burned  (down)  the  house. ' 


(30)  f Gei 
Bei 


ta 


ba 


li 


chi-le . 


Jiko  f 
(. Rang  J 

i_ . _ . OBJ  , , 

he  MARK  chicken  eat  asp. 

(It  is)  he  (who)  ate  the  chicken. ' 

In  the  passive  construction,  gei,  bei , j iao  or  rang  should 
be  obligatorily  present  and  the  Agentive  NP  may  be  deleted. 
However,  it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  (29)  and  (30) : gei, 
bei,  jiao  or  rang  may  be  deleted  while  the  Agentive  NP 
should  be  obligatorily  present. 

Tang  says  that  ".  . .we  will  assume  that  the 
preposition  for  the  Agentive  case  is  zero"  (1972:106).  To 
this,  we  find  it  hard  to  agree.  According  to  Tang,  bei 
or  gerL  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  Passive  transforma- 
tion. As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  such  an  assumption  is 
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nothing  more  insightful  than  those  in  Fillmore's  1968 
version.  Besides,  with  this  assumption,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  Agentive  markers  you  and  gui 
m (11)  to  (14)  and  (27)  to  (28)  respectively  and  the 
Agentive  markers  gei,  bei,  ji^o  and  rAng  in  (29)  and  (30). 
We  wonder  what  transformation  Tang  would  propose  to  account 
for  such  Agentive  markers  in  all  these  instances. 


Finally,  in  regard  to  ai  'to  suffer',  shou  'to 
receive'  and  zao  'to  encounter'  under  Li's  group  (ii),  Wang 
Huan  has  the  following  to  say: 


These  three  verbs  all  use  the  active  verb  form 
to  express  passive  meaning.  Generally  speaking, 
bei  usually  introduces  the  actor,  whereas  these 
three  words  usually  express  the  incident  rather  than 
the  actor.  (1963:98) 


In  other  words,  bei  marks  the  Agentive,  whereas  ai,  shou 
and  zao  take  objects  other  than  A NP ’ s . As  rightly  pointed 
out  by  Li,  these  morphemes  may  actually  function  as  verbs 
and  are  quite  limited  in  their  occurrence.  They  usually 
occur  in  contexts  such  as  ai  (ta)  da  'to  suffer  a beating 
from  (him) ',  shou  (ta)  fa  'to  receive  a punishment  from 


(him)'  and  zao  yang  'to  encounter  misfortune'.  (Zao  is 
generally  followed  by  an  object  implying  a serious  un- 
fortunate thing  like  yang  'misfortune';  it  is  rarely 
followed  by  an  animate  object  like  ta  'he'.)  Like  jiao 
in  (19)  to  (22)  and  rang  in  (23)  to  (26),  ai,  shou  and 


zuo  all  retain  too  great 


an  amount  of  their  literal  verbal 
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meanings  to  be  regarded  as  Agentive  markers.  They  function 
as  full  verbs  rather  than  Agentive  markers. 

It  may  thus  be  concluded  that  these  co-verbs  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  bei,  gei,  jiao,  rang  and 

r — 

(ii)  you,  gui . Members  of  group  (i)  can  function  as  A 
markers  in  passive  sentences.  Bei  and  gei  have  lost  all 
their  verbal  meanings  while  jiao  and  rang  have  lost  all 
their  verbal  meanings  only  in  sentences  with  an  inanimate 

subject.  In  sentences  with  an  animate  subject,  jiao  and 

\ 

rang  somewhat  retain  their  verbal  meanings,  rendering  such 
sentences  two-way  ambiguous.  Bei,  gei,  jiao  and  rkng  can 
all  function  as  optional  A markers  in  non-passive  sentences 
in  which  the  surface  direct  object  is  preposed  with  ba. 
Members  of  group  (ii)  cannot  occur  in  passive  sentences 
because  they  retain  too  great  an  amount  of  their  verbal 
meanings.  But  they  can  function  as  A markers  in  non-passive 
sentences.  Finally,  the  realization  of  such  a co-verb  as 
Agentive  marker  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Agentive 
NP  in  the  surface  structure.  If  the  Agentive  NP  surfaces 
as  subject,  the  Agentive  marker  may  be  deleted. 

IV. 1 . 2 Rules  for  Chinese  Co-verbs 

Fillmore  says,  "The  rules  for  English  prepositions 
may  look  something  like  this:  the  A preposition  is  by;  the 
I preposition  is  by  if  there  is  no  A,  otherwise  it  is  with" 
(1968:32).  We  find  this  quite  applicable  to  Chinese. 


In 
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following  Fillmore,  we  may  say  that  the  Agentive  marker 
is  bei  (or  gei) ; the  Instrumental  marker  is  bei  (or  gei) 

if  there  is  no  Agentive,  otherwise  it  is  yong,  literally 
. ' to  use ' . 

Unlike  English,  there  are  alternate  forms  in  Chinese. 

The  alternate  forms  for  the  Agentive  bei  are  gei,  j iko 
\ " 
and  rang  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  whereas  the 

alternate  form  for  the  Instrumental  yong  is  na,  literally 
' to  take;  hold ' . 

Just  as  by  may  replace  with  as  an  Instrumental 
marker  in  English,  bei  may  also  replace  yong  in  Chinese. 
Instead  of  being  an  Agentive  marker,  bei  in  (31)  marks 
the  Instrumental. 

(31)  Fangzi  bei  huo  shao-le. 

house  by  fire  burn  asp. 

The  hosue  was  burned  (down)  by  fire. 1 
It  is  also  found  that  since  gei,  jiko  and  rkng  are  alternants 
of  bei,  they  can  freely  replace  it  in  (31).  Like  English, 

if  the  Agentive  is  present,  and  since  the  Agentive  marker 

\ 

is  bei  'by',  the  Instrumental  marker  can't  be  anything 

\ 

other  than  yong  ; to  use;  with'. 

(32)  Fangzi  bei  ta  yong  huo  shao-le. 

house  by  he  use/with  fire  burn  asp. 

'The  house  was  burned  (down)  by  him  with  fire. ' 
The  alternants  can  replace  bki  in  (32),  so  can  they  in  (31). 
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Besides,  na,  the  alternant  of  yong , can  replace  yong . With 
all  these  replacements,  (32)  looks  like 

(33)  Fangzi  fbei  ) ta  (yong)  huo  shao-le. 

l l na  ) 

3iao 
k rang ) 

'The  house  was  burned  (down)  by  him  with  fire. ' 

Li  treats  the  huo  'fire1  in  (32)  along  with  hai  shui 

^ r 

'sea  water',  yue  shi  'moon-rock',  etc.  as  I-case  meteoro- 
logical nouns.  His  examples  include 

\ _ , \ _ ^ 

(34)  Taikongren  yi  _shen  dou  gei 

hai  shui  jianshi-  le. 

astronaut  whole  body  all  by 
sea  water  splash  wet  asp. 

'The  astronauts  were  splashed  all  over 
by  the  sea  water. ' 

(35)  Taikongren  gei  yue  shi  ban-  le  yijiao. 
astronaut  by  moon  rock  trip  asp.  'once' 

'The  astronaut  was  tripped  by  a moon-rock.' 

He  says  that  I-case  meteorological  nouns  are  different 

from  A-case  nouns  only  in  being  inanimate  and  that  when 

I case  meteorological  nouns  are  compared  to  other  regular 

I— case  nouns,  he  notices  the  following  difference: 

• • . they  (I-case  meteorological  nouns]  always 
take  A markers  and  never  I markers,  . . . A NP ' s 
never  co-occur  with  them  as  they  may  with  normal 
I NP's.  (1970:140) 

In  considering  the  I-case  meteorological  nouns  as  either 
A or  I,  he  says,  one  cannot  fail  to  mention  their  differ- 
ences from  regular  A or  I in  either  case. 


His  conclusion 
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is:  (1)  meteorological  I NP ' s are  determined  as  I NP ' s and 

(2)  there  are  such  things  as  meteorological  I's. 

While  we  agree  that  huo  'fire',  hai  shui  'sea 

V r 

water',  yue  shi  'moon-rock'  and  the  like  are  I NP ' s , we  do 
n°t  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  other  I NP ' s 
by  calling  them  'meteorological'.  Li  says  that  'meteoro- 
logical' NP ' s always  take  A markers  and  that  A NP ' s never 
co-occur  with  them.  A few  examples  will  clearly  show  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  true. 

v _ / V , 

(36)  Taikongren  yi  shen_dou  gei  Wu  Ganq 
yong  hai  shui  jianshi-  le. 

astronaut  whole  body  all  by  Wu  Gang 
use  sea  water  splash  wet  asp. 

'The  astronauts  were  splashed  all  over 
with  sea  water  by  Wu  Gang. ' 

(37)  Taikongren  gei  Wu  Gang  yong  huo  shao-si-  le . 

astronaut  by  Wo  Gang  use  fire  burn  dead  asp. 

'The  astronauts  were  burned  to  death 
with  fire  by  Wu  Gang.' 

In  (36)  and  (37),  hai  shui  'sea  water'  and  huo  'fire'  take 

\ f _ 

I marker  yong  and  A NP  Wu  Ganq  co-occurs  with  them.  In 
short,  we  find  that  the  rules  for  Chinese  co— verbs  formulated 
after  Fillmore's  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  this. 


iV. 2 Co  verbs  in  Relation  to  Instrumental 

IV. 2.1  Constraint  of  'Inanimateness'  for  I 

According  to  Fillmore,  Instrumental  is  "the  case  of 
the  inanimate  force  or  object  causally  involved  in  the 
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action  or  state  identified  by  the  verb"  (Fillmore,  1968:24). 

Then  in  the  footnote  to  this  definition,  he  says 

Paul  Postal  has  reminded  me  of  the  existence  of 
sentences  like 

i*  1 rapped  him  on  the  head  with  a snake. 

The  requirement  that  instrumental  NP 1 s are  ' in- 
animate' is  the  requirement  to  interpret  i as 
having  in  its  underlying  structure  something 
equivalent  to  with  the  body  of  a snake.  The  fact 
that  there  are  languages  which  would  require 
mention  of  a stem  meaning  'body'  in  this  context 
may  be  considered  as  support  for  this  position,  and 
so  may  the  unacceptability,  pointed  out  by  Lakoff , 
of  sentences  like 

ii • John  broke  the  window  with  himself. 

We  should  like  to  add  that  Lakoff  also  points  out  the 
gramma tical ity  of  sentences  like 

(38)a-  James  Bond  broke  the  window  with  his 
own  body. 

• James  Bond  used  his  own  body  to  break 
the  window. 

He  says  the  grammatical  constructions  of  (38a)  and  (38b) 
are 


(38'  ) a. 

NP  j 

- v - np2  - 

with  - NP3 

b. 

NP  j 

- use  - NP 

3 

to  - V - NP„ 
2 

In  (38'),  NP 1 must  not  be  identical  to  NP 3 . This  is  why 
(ii)  is  ungrammatical.  On  the  other  hand,  in  (38a)  and 
(38b),  NP  j is  not  identical  to  NP 3 , hence  (38a)  and  (38b) 
are  grammatical  (Lakoff,  1967:19).  Immediately  following, 
Lakoff  says  that  if  the  constructions  of  (38')  are  modified 
by  as-phrases,  NP j can  be  identical  to  NP 3 in  both  cases: 
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(39) a.  Paul  analyzed  the  English  passive 

construction  with  himself  as  an  informant. 

b.  Paul  used  himself  as  an  informant  to 

analyze  the  English  passive  construction. 

He  says  that  (39a)  and  (39b)  would  be  ungrammatical  without 

the  phrase  as  an  informant  and  that  he  has  no  idea  why  these 

constructions  behave  differently  with  the  addition  of  an 

as-phrase  (1967:20). 

Li  expresses  his  opinion  about  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  Fillmore's  claim  of  'inanimateness'  for  I and  in 
interpreting  what  the  underlying  form  for  I may  be  in 
sentences  such  as 

(40)  Ta  yao  yong  ni  zuo  neijian  nan  shi. 
he  want  use  you  do  that  hard  job 

'He  wants  to  use  you  to  do  that  difficult  job.' 
According  to  Li,  if  ni  'you'  is  accepted  as  I in  function, 
it  seems  very  hard  to  take  ni  as  inanimate,  and  it  is  also 
difficult  to  interpret  the  underlying  structure  of  ni  as 
something  like  nide  shenti  'your  body',  nide  shou  'your 
hand'  and  the  like.  He  suggests  that  the  constraint  re- 
garding the  inanimateness ' of  I in  the  deep  structure  be 
relaxed  (Li,  1970:94). 

Even  if  the  constraint  of  'inanimateness'  is 
relaxed,  the  problem  raised  by  Lakoff  remains  unsolved. 

We  feel  that  an  Instrument  could  mean  a tool  used  in  per- 
forming an  action  or  a person  used  by  another  person 
(Agentive)  for  his  (the  Agentive's) 


purposes.  A person 
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used  as  an  Instrument  cannot  exercise  his  own  will;  he  has 
no  control  over  his  own  action.  With  regard  to  the  modify- 
ing phrases  as  an  informant  in  (39a)  and  (39b),  as  we  all 
know,  an  informant  says  only  what  he  is  told  to  say  to 
serve  as  data  for  the  inquirer.  As  an  informant,  one  has 
no  control  over  himself.  In  (39a)  and  (39b),  although  NP 2 
is  identical  to  NP 3 , the  two  NP 1 s are  different  in  character 
NP i the  inquirer  (Agentive)  who  can  exercise  his  own  will 
whereas  NP 3 is  the  informant  (Instrumental)  who  has  no 
control  over  his  own  will,  i.e.,  the  informant  is  used  by 
Paul  for  his  (Paul's)  purposes.  This  accounts  for  the  gram- 
maticality  of  (39a)  and  (39b) . It  seems  then  that  the 
requirement  'inanimate'  of  Instrumental  NP ' s should  be 
replaced  by  something  like  'controlled'  to  account  for  the 
sentences . ^ 

IV. 2. 2 Two  Functions  of  Yong 

There  is  a difference  between  the  yong  in  the  sense 
of  'to  use  up;  consume'  and  the  Instrumental  yong.  On  the 
surface  they  happen  to  fit  the  same  slot.  Yong  in  (41) 
and  (42)  appears  to  be  syntactically  the  same. 

For  controlled'  as  a semantic  feature,  see  Nilsen 
(1973),  The  Instrumental  Case  in  English. 
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' _ y . . 

(41)  Nei  baoshang  yong-le . yiqian  dun 
de  hunningtu  jianzhu  neige  tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  asp.  1,000  ton 
of  concrete  build  the  library 

'The  contractor  used  1,000  tons  of  con- 
crete to  build  the  library. ' 

(42)  Nei  baoshang  yong- le  qizhongji 
jianzhu  neige  tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  asp.  crane 
build  the  library 

'The  contractor  used  a crane  to  build 
the  library. ' 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  yong  'to  use  up' 

from  the  instrumental  one;  the  former  can  take  a resultative 

adverb  while  the  latter  cannot. 

(41')  Nei  baoshang  yongqu-le  yiqian  dun 
de  hunningtu  jianzhu  neige  tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  up  asp.  1,000  ton 
of  concrete  build  the  library 

'The  contractor  used  up  1,000  tons  of 
concrete  to  build  the  library. ' 

(42  ) *Nei  baoshang  ^ong  qu-le  qizhongji 
jianzhu  neige  tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  up  asp.  crane 
build  the  library 

* ' The  contractor  used  up  a crane  to 
build  the  library. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  yong  of  'to  use  up'  cannot  take 
duration  adverbials  while  the  Instrumental  yong  can. 
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\ _ _ x , 

(41  ) Nei  baoshang  yong  yiqian  dun  de  hunningtu 

ygnggle  liu-ge  yue  jianzhu  neige 

tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  1,000  ton  of  concrete 
use  asp.  six  measure  month  build  the 
library 

* ' The  contractor  used  1,000  tons  of  concrete 
for  six  months  to  build  the  library. 1 

(42  ) Nei  baoshang  v yong  qizhongji  yong-le 
liu-ge  ^ yue  jianzhu  neige 
tushuguan. 

the  contractor  use  crane  use  asp. 

six  measure  month  build  the 
library 

The  contractor  used  a crane  for  six  months 
to  build  the  library. ' 

When  yong  takes  on  the  meaning  to  'to  use  up',  it  is  a 
marker  of  materials,  not  an  I marker.  It  is  only  when  the 
object  of  yong  is  interpreted  as  an  instrument  can  yong  be 
regarded  as  an  I marker  like  the  one  in  (42) . 


IV • 2 • 3 Application  of  the  Rules  for  Co-verbs 

As  stated  in  IV. 1.2,  the  rules  for  Chinese  co-verbs 
are:  the  Agentive  marker  is  bei  (or  gei ) ; the  Instrumental 

marker  is  bei  (or  gei)  if  there  is  no  Agentive,  otherwise 

\ 

it  is  yong . That  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  Agentive,  bei 
(or  gei)  marks  the  Instrumental  instead  of  yong.2 


2 

Sentences  (43)  through  (45)  are  taken  from  Li  (1970: 


199)  . 
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(43)  Wy  Gangde  maozi  gei  fengshen  yong 
yi-zhen  feng  chui  zou-le. 

Wu  Gang's  hat  by  wind— god  use 
one-gust  wind  blow  away 

' Wu  Gang's  hat  was  blown  away  by  the 
wind  god  with  a gust  of  wind. ' 

f ^ \y  f 

(44)  Wu  Gangde  maozi  gei  yi-  zhen 
feng  chui  zou-le. 

Wu  Gang's  hat  by  one  gust 
wind  blow  away 

' Wu  Gang ' s hat  was  blown  away  by  a 
gust  of  wind. ' 

In  (43)  the  Agentive  fengshen  'the  wind  god'  is  present, 

so  the  A marker  g^i  marks  the  A while  the  I marker  yong 

/ \ _ 

marks  the  Instrumental  yi-zhen  feng  'a  gust  of  wind'.  In 
(44)  the  Agentive  fingshen  'the  wind  god'  is  absent,  so  gei 
marks  the  Instrumental.  All  this  serves  to  show  that  the 
rules  for  co-verbs  alone  suffice  for  the  account  why  some- 
times A markers  gei  and  bei  mark  I NP ' s . That  is,  there 
is  no  need  for  calling  such  I NP ' s 'meteorological'  as 
suggested  by  Li. 

Like  A markers,  the  realization  of  I markers  also 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  I NP  in  the  surface  struc- 
ture. As  a rule,  in  the  absence  of  A,  if  I surfaces  as 
subject,  the  I marker  is  deleted  as  in 

( ^ ) Xi zhen  feng  chui  zou-  le  Wu  Gangde  maozi. 

one  gust  wind  blow  away  asp.  Wu  Gang's  hat 
'A  gust  of  wind  blew  away  Wu  Gang's  hat.' 
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1 V • 3 Co  verbs  in  Relation  to  Dative 

IV. 3.1  Scope  of  D and  D Markers 

For  the  Dative,  according  to  Li,  there  is  only  one 
co-verb  to  function  as  D marker,  namely,  the  g£i  in  the 
postverbal  position,  literally  ’to  give'.  Simon  does  not 
classify  postverbs.  Chao  says  that  the  postverbal  gei  is 
related  to  the  indirect  object  in  double  object  sentences. 
Aside  from  saying  that  gei  is  a marker  of  D,  Li  claims 
that  s_hi  'to  make,  cause'  is  a D marker  in  the  preverbal 

position.  He  even  attempts  to  prove  that  A markers  like 

\ 

bei  'by'  can  also  mark  Dative  NP's. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Dative  case  includes 
the  traditional  notion  of  recipient  or  indirect  object, 
the  concept  of  Experiencer  defined  in  Fillmore  (1971) , and 
the  animate  subject  of  verbs  which  indicate  possession. 

The  general  assumption  is  reflected  in  Fillmore's  definition 
of  Dative:  "the  case  of  the  animate  being  affected  by  the 
state  or  action  identified  by  the  verb"  (1968:24).  The 

examples  that  Li  gives  are  as  follows  (1970:37): 

— \ \ ' v 

(4  6)  Tamer)  yao  song  yimian  Meiguo 

guoqi  gei  Chang-e . 

they  want  give  one  measure  America 
flag  to  Chang-e 

'They  wanted  to  give  an  American 
flag  to  Chang-e . ' 
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(47)  Chang-e  de  zhangf u xiangnian  Chang-e. 

Chang-e's  husband  miss  Chang-e 

Chang— e ' s husband  missed  Chang— e. ' 

\ 

(48)  Ta  bing-le. 

S. 

he  sick  asp. 

'He  became  sick.' 

\ _ , 4/  / 

(49)  Taikongren  you  qian. 
astronaut  have  money 
'The  astronauts  are  rich. ' 

Note  that  Li's  claim  of  gei  as  the  Dative  marker  is  based 
only  on  (46) . As  will  be  discussed  later,  in  following 
Fillmore  (1971),  we  regard  gei  as  a Goal  marker,  thus  ex- 
cluding NP ' s such  as  Chang-e  in  (46)  from  the  Dative.  In 
regard  to  the  underlined  NP ' s in  (47)  to  (49)  occurring 
with  verbs  other  than  action  verbs,  they  may  very  well  be 
said  to  be  Experiencers . They  invariably  surface  as  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  From  the  limited  data  presented 
above,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a D marker  in  spoken  Chinese. 

Aside  from  gei,  Li  attempts  to  prove  that  shi  'to 
cause,  make'  is  also  a D marker.  His  argument  is  based 
on  the  following  sentences  (1970:178): 

(50)  Wu  Gang  hen  shangxin. 

Wu  Gang  very  sad 

'Wu  Gang  was  very  sad. ' 


f 
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(51)  Wu  Gang  hen  shangxin  zheijian  shiqing. 

Wu  Gang  very  sad  this  measure  matter 

Wu  Gang  was  very  sad  about  this  matter. ' 

(52)  Zheijian  shiqing  shi  Wu  Gang  hen  shangxin. 

this  measure  matter  make  Wu  Gang  very  sad 

This  matter  made  Wu  Gang  very  sad. ' 

He  says  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (52)  structurally 
and  semantically  related  to  (50)  and  (51)  and  that  since 

f 

Wu  Gang  in  (50)  and  (51)  is  Dative,  W^  Gang  in  (52)  should 
also  be  Dative.  Then  he  questions  whether  shi  'to  cause, 
make'  in  (52)  is  a co-verb  marker  or  a full  verb  and  whether 
(52)  is  a passivized  sentence  with  shi  as  an  A marker.  He 
argues  that  since  ring  and  jiao  'by,  to  let'  are  substitut- 
able there  and  these  two  morphemes  may  function  as  A markers, 

vy 

shi  must  be  a co-verb.  He  continues  to  argue  that  since 
rang  and  jiao  may  replace  shi  in  (52)  and  since  they  all 
have  the  same  implication  of  'to  cause  something  to  happen', 
they  cannot  be  A markers  in  sentences  such  as  (52).  Besides, 
he  says,  the  most  frequently  used  A markers  bei  and  gei 
cannot  replace  shi  in  (52);  therefore,  (52)  is  not  a pas- 
sivized sentence.  Finally,  he  says  that  shi  is  not  a full 
verb  because  of  the  impossibility  of  a sentence  such  as 

(53)  *Zhei j ian  shiqing  shi  Wu  Gang, 

this  measure  matter  make  Wu  Gang 
* 'This  matter  made  Wu  Gang.' 

We  feel  that  the  impossibility  of  (53)  does  not 
necessarily  disqualify  shi  to  function  as  a full  verb.  It 
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simply  implies  that  shi , as  a full  verb,  takes  a sentential 
object.  According  to  Fillmore  (1968:28),  shi  'to  make, 
cause',  the  equivalent  of  cause  in  English,  may  very  well 

take  the  case  frame  [ S + A] . In  1971  he  makes  a 

change,  saying 

I recall  once  hurriedly  writing  that  the  verb 
cause  is  one  which  requires  an  Agent,  but  that 
is  clearly  false.  In  sentences  like  The  glare 
of  the  sunlight  caused  the  accident  or  The  acci- 
dent caused  the  revolution  there  is  no  allusion 
to  agency,  and  it  would  obviously  be  necessary 
to  attribute  Instrument-hood  to  the  subjects  of 
these  sentences  (in  the  sense  of  Instrument  that 
I have  been  discussing).  (1971:45) 

By  Instrument-hood',  he  refers  to  "the  immediate  cause  of 

an  event"  or  "a  psychological  predicator,  the  'stimulus', 

the  thing  reacted  to"  (1971:42).  Thus,  we  can  say  that 

iti1-)-  'to  make,  cause'  takes  the  case  frame  [ s + (I)  (A)]. 

We  question  the  validity  of  Li's  claim  that  shi  is  a case 


marker  in  (52),  for  it  is  a full  verb  being  assigned  the 
case  frame  as  above. 

By  assigning  this  frame  to  shi  in  (52),  we  find  that 

\ V 

zhei j ian  shiqing  'this  matter'  is  Instrumental  in  case  and 
Wu  Gang  hen  shangxin  ' Wu  Gang  was  very  sad1  is  the  embedded 
snetence.  Wu  Gang  is  at  once  0 in  relation  to  shi  'to 


cause,  make  and  D in  relation  to  hen  shangxin  'very  sad' 
Finally,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
substitutibility  of  rang  and  jiao  for  shi  in  (52)  and 
their  implication  of  'to  cause  something  to  happen'  in  such 
a context  are  two  pieces  of  additional  evidence  that  they 
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still  retain  their  original  semantic  properties  to  some  ex 
tent,  and  this  accounts  for  their  inability  to  function 
regularly  as  A markers  (see  also  pp.  4,  6 and  11). 

IV. 3. 2 Argument  About  Bei  as  D Marker 

Li  attempts  to  prove  that  A markers  like  bei  'by' 
can  also  mark  D,  with  the  following  sentences  as  evidence 
(1970:174-75) : 

/ _ \ j f 

(54)  Wu  Gang  ai  Chang-e. 

Wu  Gang  love  Chang-e 

'Wu  Gang  loves  Chang-e. ' 

(55)  Wu  Gang  ai—  shang—  le  Chang— e. 

Wu  Gang  love  result,  asp.  Chang-e 

'Wu  Gang  fell  in  love  with  Chang-e.' 

/ / \ / __  \ 

(56)  *Chang-e  bei  Wu  Gang  ai. 

Chang-e  by  Wu  Gang  love 

'Chang-e  is  loved  by  Wu  Gang.' 

/ / \ ! __  v 

(57)  Chang-e  bei  Wu  Gang  ai-  shang-  le. 

Chang-e  by  Wu  Gang  love  result,  asp. 

'Wu  Gang  fell  in  love  with  Chang-e.' 

\ 

Li  says  that  since  ai_  'to  love'  in  (54)  is  a V (quality 
verb) , its  subject  Wu  Gang  should  be  D and  that  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  D NP  cannot  be  passivized 

as  shown  in  (56).  With  the  addition  of  the  resultative 

\ 

element  shang  to  ai  'to  love'  as  in  (55),  he  says,  the 

problem  of  deciding  whether  the  verb  is  still  a V arises 

tq 
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But  he  argues  that  aishang  'to  fall  in  love'  is  still  a V 

tq 

and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  D NP  is  sometimes 

marked  by  an  A marker  when  the  verb  is  a resultative  verb 

\ 

compound  like  aishang  'to  fall  in  love'  (1970:177). 

/ 

It  is  true  that  Wu  Gang  in  (54)  is  in  the  D case. 

\ 

In  (54)  ai  'to  love'  is  a quality  verb  as  Li  terms  it. 
However,  as  rightly  pointed  out  by  Li  himself,  the  addition 
of  the  resultative  element  shang  and  the  aspect  marker  -le 
indicates  the  performance  of  action.  In  (55),  with  shang 

V 

and  -le  added,  ai  has  changed  from  a non-action  verb  to  an 

action  one,  and  Wu  Gang  is  in  the  A case  rather  than  in  the 

/ 

D.  Wu  Gang  in  (54)  is  in  the  D case,  so  it  cannot  be 
passivized.  On  the  other  hand,  Wii  Gang  in  (55)  is  in  the 
A case.  The  presence  of  the  resultative  complement  and  the 
perfective  aspect  marker  -le  meets  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  for  a Chinese  passive  sentence  (Chu,  1973:9). 

Therefore,  it  can  be  passivized.  We  can  thus  conclude  that 

\ 

bei  in  (57),  the  passive  counterpart  of  (55),  marks  A,  not 

D. 

. 4 Co-verbs  in  Relation  to  Benefactive 

Syntactic  Differences  Between  G and  B 
Co-verbs  such  as  wei , ti  (dai ) and  gei  all  glossable 
as  'for  (the  sake  of)'  may  mark  Benefactive  NP ' s . Simon 
puts  them  in  class  4 along  with  co-verbs  for  the  Comitative 
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case.  Chao  calls  them  prepositions  of  'interest  and  bene- 
fit . Li  does  not  attempt  to  add  any  Benefactive  markers, 
while  Tang  says  that  the  Benefactive  marker  is  gei  or  ti. 

For  some  linguists,  there  seems  to  be  a close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Goal  (when  it  is  marked  by  gei  and 
functions  as  indirect  object  in  the  surface  structure;  it 
is  regarded  as  Dative  by  Li,  Tang  and  others)  and  the 
Benefactive.  However,  we  find  that  the  Goal  and  the  Bene- 
factive are  not  related.  The  main  syntactic  differences 
between  them  are:  (i)  G normally  occurs  after  the  verb 

while  B occurs  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  (unless  it 
is  preposed).  (ii)  In  a position  after  the  verb,  G can 
occur  before  or  after  the  direct  object,  whereas B can  only 
appear  between  the  subject  and  the  verb;  otherwise,  the  sen- 
tence will  become  ungrammatical  as  shown  in  (59) . 

(58)  Ta  wei  wo  jieshi  qingchu-le 

neige  wenti. 

he  for  I explain  clear  asp. 
that  measure  question 

'He  explained  that  question  (so  that 
it  became)  clear  to  me. ' 

— sS  ^ \ 

(59)  *Ta  jieshi  qincjchu-le  neige 

wenti  wei  wo. 

he  explain  clear  asp.  that  measure 
question  for  I 

(iii ) G marker  may  sometimes  be  deleted  unless  G occurs 
after  the  direct  object,  whereas  B marker  is  obligatorily 
present.  Besides,  B is  an  optional  case  in  addition  to 
D in  a double  object  sentence  as  in 
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(60)  Ta  wei  ni  huan  zheiben  shu  gei  wo. 

he  for  you  return  this  measure  book  to  me 
'He  returned  the  book  to  me  for  you.' 

Fillmore  does  not  talk  much  about  the  Benef active  case.  The 
reasons  we  touch  upon  it  are  that  there  are  three  co-verbs 
related  to  B as  listed  above  and  that  some  linguists  of 
Chinese  seem  to  be  quite  interested  in  it. 

IV"4.2  Gei  as  G Marker  Vs.  Gei  as  B Marker 

A Goal  NP  (when  marked  by  ^ei  and  functioning  as  the 
surface  indirect  object)  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be  in  the 
Benefactive  case  (Chu,  1973:449).  It  seems  that  the  over- 
lapping arises  from  the  behavior  of  the  full  verb  in  the 
sentence.  Since  full  verbs  like  song  'to  send'  and  gei 
to  give'  imply  'benefit  and  interest'  as  Chao  puts  it, 
the  surface  indirect  object  of  such  a full  verb  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  'beneficiary'.  However,  there  are  many  other 
full  verbs  syntactically  related  to  song  and  gei , such  as 
fen  'to  distribute',  huan  'to  return',  shang  'to  bestow', 

JJ_ie  to  lend'  and  the  like.  They  are  even  semantically 
somewhat  related  to  song  and  gei,  and  yet  the  surface 
indirect  object  of  all  these  verbs  are  treated  formerly 
as  D HP’s,  and  more  recently  as  G NP's,  rather  than  as 
Benefactives.  It  seems  quite  difficult  to  demarcate  between 
such  full  verbs  and  their  semantically  related  case  markers. 
What's  more,  full  verbs  song  'to  send'  and  £ei  'to  give 
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enable  their  surface  indirect  objects  to  shift  around  as 
in  (61)  through  (63). 

(bi)  Ta  song  gei  wo  yiben  shu 

he  send  CV  I one  measure  book 

'He  sent  me  a book. 1 

(62)  Ta  song  yiben  shu  gei  wo. 

he  send  one  measure  book  CV  I 
'He  sent  a book  to  me.' 

(63)  Ta  gei  wo  song  yiben  shu. 

he  CV  I send  one  measure  book 

a.  'He  sent  me  a book.' 

b.  'He  delivered  a book  on  my  behalf.1 

As  we  can  see,  in  (61)  and  (62),  the  surface  indirect  object 
wo  'I'  occurs  in  the  two  positions  for  G NP's,  i.e.,  in 
postverbal  positions  either  before  or  after  the  direct 
object.  In  (63),  the  surface  indirect  object  wo  occurs  in 
the  one  and  only  position  for  B NP's,  i.e.,  in  a preverbal 
position  between  the  subject  and  the  direct  object.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  wo  in  (61)  and  (62)  is  in  the  G case,  for 
the  two  positions  are  exclusively  for  G NP's  as  stated  in 
the  previous  section.  It  is  wo  in  the  preverbal  position 
in  (63)  that  renders  the  sentence  two-way  ambiguous. 

£ei  'to'  is  the  only  marker  for  G functioning  as 
the  surface  indirect  object,  but  there  are  three  B markers, 
namely,  gei , wei  and  t_i  all  glossable  as  'for  (the  sake  of)  ' 
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These  three  B markers  are  more  or  less  synonymous  and  may 
replace  each  other  as  shown  in 


(64)  Ta  fgeij  wo  bu  yishang. 

j wei  V 

(t'i  J 

he  for  I mend  clothes 

’He  mended  clothes  for  me. ’ 

(65)  Ta  f gei  1 wo  mai-le  yiben 

i wei  / 

(t\  J 

he  for  I buy  asp.  one  measure  book 
’He  bought  a book  for  me.’ 


shu . 


Since  song  ’to  send’  enables  its  surface  indirect  object  to 
shift  around,  the  shift  of  w^  ’I’  in  (63)  to  one  of  the  two 
postverbal  positions  disambiguates  this  sentence  in  the 
sense  that  the  resultant  sentences  (61)  and  (62)  can  only 
have  one  reading — the  one  represented  by  (63a) . On  the 


other  hand,  the  substitution  of  wei  or  ti  for  gei  in  (63) 
also  disambiguates  it  in  the  sense  that  the  resultant  sen 
tence 


\ 

V 

\ 

Ta 

ftl  { wo 
Iwei  J 

song 

yiben 

shu. 

he 

for  I 

send 

one  measure 

book 

’ He 

sent  a book  for 

me . ’ 

has  the  reading  represented  by  (63b)  only. 
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IV . 5 Co— verbs  in  Relation  to  Comitative 
There  are  three  morphemes  to  mark  Comitative  NP ' s , 

— f f 

namely,  gen,  he  and  tong  all  meaning  'with,  and'.  Simon 
classifies  them  with  B markers  wei,  ti (dai)  and  gei  under 
class  4.  Chao  calls  them  'prepositions  of  association  in 
general  . Both  Li  and  Tang  assert  that  these  three  mor- 
phemes mark  the  Comitative.  Liang  says  nothing  about  he 
/ 

and  tong  but  claims 

the  morpheme  gen  in  the  V-V  type  of  sentences 
has  two  syntactic  functions:  a)  that  of  a co- 
ordinate conjunction,  and  b)  that  of  the  main 
verb  of  the  sentence.  (1971:151) 

We  agree  to  Liang's  claim  about  gen's  function  as  a coordi- 
nate conjunction  but  disagree  with  him  about  its  functioning 
as  the  main  verb  (for  detail,  see  1.4.4). 

In  English  we  can  easily  tell  a C NP  from  the  con- 
stituent of  a conjoined  NP  by  the  preposition  or  conjunction 
preceding  them,  i.e. , the  former  is  preced  by  with  while 
the  latter  by  and  as  shown  in 

(67)  He  went  to  the  movies  with  Mary. 

(68)  He  and  Mary  went  to  the  movies. 

In  Chinese,  however,  since  gen,  he'  and  tong  can  all  be 
interpreted  as  with  and  and , ambiguity  arises.  A sentence 
such  as  (69)  has  two  interpretations. 
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(69)  Ta  gen  Mali  qu  kan  dianying  le. 

he  with/and  Mary  go  see  movie  asp. 

a.  'He  went  to  the  movies  with  Mary.' 

b.  'He  and  Mary  went  to  the  movies. ' 

It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  disambiguate  it  is  to  insert 
certain  adverbs  as  a test.  If  we  put  an  adverb  such  as  dou 
'both,  all'  and  yigi  'together'  before  the  main  verb  qu 
'to  go',  resulting  in 

(70)  Ta  gen  Mali  [ yf g jl  I11  kan  dianying  le . 

1 He  and  Mary  both  went  to  the  movies . ' 

or  ' He  and  Mary  went  together  to  the  movies . ' 

\ 

then  ta  and  Mali  are  conjoined  NP's;  gen  functions  as  a 
conjunction.  If  we  replace  dou  (or  yiqi)  with  the  negative 

V 

marker  bu,  the  result  is 

(70')  Ta  gen  Mali  bu  qu  kan  dianying. 

'He  and  Mary  will  not  go  to  the  movies.' 

__  - \ 

Like  (70),  tu  and  Mali  in  (70')  are  conjoined  NP's;  gen 
functions  as  a conjunction.  And  if  we  put  the  negative 
marker  bu  before  gen  resulting  in 

— \ vV  N \ \ 

(71)  Ta  bu  gen  Mali  qu  kan  dianying. 

'He  will  not  go  to  the  movies  with  Mary.' 
then  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  ta  and  Mali  as  a con- 
joined structure;  therefore,  gen  is  not  a 'conjunction;  it 
functions  as  a C marker  instead. 

The  ambiguity  of  a sentence  like  (69)  does  not  en- 
tail significant  semantic  difference. 


No  matter  whether 
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— Mary  is  in  the  Comitative  case  or  a constituent  of  a 
conjoined  NP,  the  main  message  conveyed  by  the  sentence  is 
the  same,  i.e.,  'they  went  to  the  movies'.  But  the  negative 
versions  of  the  two  interpretations  of  (69)  are  quite  dif- 
ferent as  illustrated  in 

(69  ) a . Ta  mei  gen  Mali  qu  kan  dianying. 

he  did  not  with  Mary  go  see  movie 

'He  did  not  go  to  the  movies  with  Mary.' 
b.  Ta  gen  Mali  mei  qu  kan  dianying. 

he  and  Mary  did  not  go  see  movie 

'He  and  Mary  did  not  go  to  the  movies. ' 

In  (69 ' a) , as  gin  may  function  as  the  C marker,  the  sentence 
may  have  the  reading  that  either  he  or  Mary  went  to  the 
movies,  but  not  both.  (in  the  conjunction  interpretation, 
neither  went.)  In  ( 6 9 ' b ) , where  gen  may  only  function  as 
the  coordinate  conjunction,  the  only  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sentence  is  that  both  he  and  Mary  did  not  go  to 
the  movies. 

Fillmore  discusses  the  Comitative  case  only  as  a 
residual  problem,  saying  that  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween Comitative  constructions  and  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
joined NP's.  He  suggests  that  conjunction  NP ' s may  be 
derived  from  Comitative  NP's.  However,  immediately  follow- 
ing he  mentions  Lakoff  and  Peters'  argument  that  Comitative 
phrases  are  conversely  derived  from  conjoined  NP's.  He 
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finds  their  argument  very  persuasive,  though  it  is  the 
opposite  of  his  own  (Fillmore,  1968:83). 

IV . 6 Co-verbs  in  Relation  to  Locative 

IV. 6.1  S and  G as  Case  Categories 

The  most  frequently  used  co-verb  for  the  Locative 

V 

is  zai  literally  'to  be  at,  exist'  which  may  also  occur  in 
a postverbal  position.  There  are  no  co-verbs  corresponding 
to  English  Locative  prepositions  such  as  in,  on,  above, 
below,  over , etc.  Phrases  such  as  in  the  house,  on  the 
chair ' above  the  water  and  under  the  table  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  help  of  ’localizers’.  The  Chinese  equiva- 
lents of  the  above-mentioned  phrases  are  zai  wuzi  li (mian) , 
?..a^ — Ylzl  shang  (mian)  , zai  shui  shang  (mian)  and  zai  zhuozi 
xia(mian)  respectively.  what  follows  zai  and  the  noun  in 
each  of  the  Chinese  equivalents  is  a 'localizer'. 

Simon  s class  3 co— verbs  such  as  cong  'from' , xiang 
toward',  etc.  and  Chao's  'place  prepositions'  which  in- 
clude Simon's  class  3 and  several  others  are  all  found  to 
be  markers  for  the  Locative  case  as  defined  in  Fillmore 
(1968).  With  the  exception  of  zjai  'be-at',  such  co-verbs 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups  as  the  following: 
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wang 

'facing;  toward' 

cong 

' from ' 

chong 

' facing ' 

da 

’ from' 

(Pek 

chao 

' facing ' 

jie 

'from' 

( " 

\ 

xiang 

' facing ' 

qie 

'from' 

( " 

dui 

' to (ward ) ' 

r 

you 

' from' 

(lit 

\ 

dao 

' to' 

li 

' apart 

from 

Later  on,  the  Goal  and  the  Source  are  treated  as  independent 
case  categories  as  suggested  by  Fillmore  in  1971.  Thus,  the 
co-verbs  in  the  left  column  above  are  now  considered  G 
markers,  and  those  in  the  right  column,  S markers. 

(72)  Ta  zai  chufang-ii  zhao  kuaizi. 

L 

he  at  kitchen-in  find  chopstick 

'He  looked  for  chopsticks  in  the  kitchen.' 

(73)  Ta  zhao  dao  chufang-li  qu. 

G 

he  find  to  kitchen-in  go 

'He  looked  for  (it)  in  the  kitchen.' 

(74)  Ta  cong  chufang-li  chu-lai. 

S 

he  from  kitchen— in  out  came 
'He  came  out  from  the  kitchen.' 

In  (72)  zai  at'  is  an  L marker  and  zai  chufang— li  'in  the 
kitchen  is  a typical  L NP . According  to  case  grammar  1968, 

\ f 

dao  and  cong  should  also  be  treated  as  L markers.  However, 
dao  in  (73)  and  cong  in  (74)  should  be  regarded  as  G and 
S markers  respectively  if  the  1971  version  is  adopted. 

While  the  treatment  of  the  Goal  and  the  Source  as 
case  categories  to  cover  a wider  scope  fits  out  description 
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well,  we  find  Chu's  suggestion  of  treating  them  together 
with  Path  as  'sub-cases'  more  insightful.  According  to 
Chu  (forthcoming),  the  relations  between  Source,  Path  and 
Goal  on  the  one  hand  and  Locative  & Temporal  on  the  other 


are  as  follows: 

Either:  L T 


Or : 


SPG 

'V>/  \ • / 

L T 


That  is,  both  Locative  and  Temporal  have  Source,  Path  and 
Goal  as  ' sub-cases ' or  vice  versa.  Besides,  Chu  (personal 
communication)  points  out  that  Locative  and  Goal  and/or 
Source  may  cooccur  in  a single  sentence  in  any  manner. 

(75)  Ta  zai  jia-  li  cong  shufanq  zhao  dao 

, L , , s _ — 

chuf ang  dou  mei  you  zhao  dao  neiben 
shu. 

he  at  home-in  from  study  look-for  to 
kitchen  all  not  have  find  compl.  that  measure 
book 

'He  looked  for  the  book  at  home  from  the 
study  to  the  kitchen,  but  failed  to  find 

it.  ' 


(76)  Ta  zai  jia-  li  cong  chufang  yizhi  zhao 
T S 


-L  \ 


chu  qu. 

he  at  home-in  from  kitchen  straight  look-for 
out  go 

'He  looked  for  (it)  at  home  from  the  kitchen 
straight  to  the  outside. ' 
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(77)  Ta  zai  jia-  li  yizhi 

- L V 

wu-  ding  shang. 


zhao 


dao 


he  at  home-in  straight  look-for  to 
house  top  localizer 

'He  looked  for  (it)  at  home  straight  to 
the  top  of  the  house. ' 

If  Path  is  also  treated  as  a separate  case  or  'sub-case', 

we  may  say  that  P markers  are  yan  and  shun  both  glossable 
as  ' along ' . 

. / \ ^ y / . 

(78)  Ta  cong  mudi  damen  yan-  zhe 

' . / * -v  .v  F 

yunhe  zou  dao  xxaochiaotang  qu. 

he  from  cemetery  gate  along  asp. 
canal  walk  to  chapel  go 

'He  walked  from  the  cemetary  gate  to 
the  chapel  along  the  canal. ' 

\ v 

IV-6-2  Dao  as  G Marker  Vs.  Dao  as  Full  Verb 

The  co-verb  dao  in  sentences  such  as  (79)  illustrates 
the  choice  in  treatment  of  such  co-verbs  as  independent 
major  cases  (as  was  done  in  1968)  or  as  'sub-cases'.  In 

our  analysis,  dao  in  (79)  is  treated  as  a marker  of  the  sub- 
case Goal. 

(79)  Ta  bao  dao  chufang-li  qu. 
he  run  to  kitchen-in  go 
'He  ran  into  the  kitchen.' 

The  verb  bao  'to  run'  is  a verb  of  motion.  Its  occurrence 
with  the  postverbal  dao  usually  turns  the  following  NP 
from  L to  G.  Chufang  'kitchen'  is  here  regarded  as  a 
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destination  or  later  location  rather  than  a mere  location; 
therefore,  in  (79)  chufang  is  in  the  G case  and  dao  'to' 
is  a G marker. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  morpheme  dao  can  function 
as  a G marker  only  when  it  immediately  follows  the  main 
verb.  If  it  precedes  the  other  verb  in  the  sentence,  it 
is  no  longer  a G marker;  instead,  dao  itself  is  one  of  the 
two  main  verbs  in  the  sentence.  For  example, 

(80)  Ta  dao  gongyuan  qu  sanbu. 

he  arrive  park  go  take  a walk 

'He  goes  to  the  park  for  a walk.' 

The  exact  interpretation  of  (80)  is  ’he  goes  to  the  park 
to  carry  out  the  action  of  taking  a walk. ' The  sentence 
conveys  the  message  of  two  actions,  not  just  the  action  of 
'to  go'  as  implied  in  the  English  translation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  qu  ' to  go ' in  (80)  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  first  verb,  enabling  dao  'to  arrive' 
to  be  treated  as  a co-verb;  thus,  the  above-mentioned 
restriction  may  be  removed.  However,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  dao  in  (80)  is  indeed  the  first  verb,  for 
it  fulfills  the  most  essential  conditions  of  a full  verb 
such  as  the  ability  to  be  negated  and  interrogated  in  the 
V-bu-V  construction  and  the  ability  to  take  aspect  markers. 

On  the  contrary,  qu  does  not  fulfill  any  of  these  condi- 


tions . 
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(81)  Ta  bu  dao  gongyuan  qu  sanbu. 

he  not  arrive  park  go  take  a walk 

'He  does  not  go  to  the  park  to  take  a walk. ' 

(82)  Ta  dao-  bu-  dao  gongyuan  qu  sanbu? 

he  arrive  not  arrive  park  go  take  a walk 

'Does  he  go  to  the  park  to  take  a walk?' 

\ /\\  

(83)  Ta  dao-  le  gongyuan  qu  sanbu. 

he  arrive  asp.  park  go  take  a walk 

'He  arrived  at  the  park  to  take  a walk.' 

(84)  Ta  dao-  guo  gongyuan  qu  sanbu. 

he  arrive  asp.  park  go  take  a walk 

'He  once  arrived  at  the  park  to  take  a walk.' 

(85)  *Ta  dao  gongyuan  bu  qu  sanbu. 

he  arrive  park  not  go  take  a walk 

(86)  *Ta  dao  gongyuan  qu-bu-  qu  sanbu? 

he  arrive  park  go-not-go  take  a walk 

_ \ _ / \ y 

(87)  *Ta  dao  gongyuan  qu-le  sanbu. 

he  arrive  park  go  asp.  take  a walk 

(88)  *Ta  dao  gongyuan  qu-guo  sanbu. 

he  arrive  park  go  asp.  take  a walk 

\ 

That  dao  cannot  take  the  progressive  aspect  -zhe  is  because 
its  meaning  does  not  permit  it  to  do  so.  In  dao  the  impli- 
cation of  having  reached  the  destination  is  more  stressed; 
therefore,  it  is  natural  that  dao  cannot  take  —zhe  which 
indicates  the  process  (Liang,  1971:177).  Thus,  we  can 
conclude  that  in  (80)  dao  is  the  first  verb  and  that  qu 
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'to  go'  can't  be  interpreted  as  the  first  verb.  As  pointed 
out  by  Liang,  in  sentences  such  as  (80)  qu  'to  go'  and  lai 
'to  come'  are  directional  suffixes  indicating  the  relative 
positions  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  to  the  destination 
(i.e.,  the  object  of  the  verb  dao)  (1971:180). 

IV. 7 Co-verbs  in  Relation  to  Source  and  Goal 

Fillmore  suggests  that  "the  Source  and  Goal  are 
interpreted  as  earlier  and  later  location,  earlier  and  later 
states,  or  earlier  and  later  time  points"  (1971:41).  Thus, 
aside  from  (i)  spatial  Source  and  Goal  and  (ii)  temporal 
Source  and  Goal,  the  direction  of  an  action  related  to  NP ' s 
may  also  be  regarded  as  Source  or  Goal.  To  the  list  of 
co-verbs  functioning  as  S and  G markers  listed  in  IV. 6.1, 
we  should  like  to  add  gei  'to'  and  gen  'with;  from;  to'. 

As  stated  in  IV . 3 . 1 , in  following  Fillmore  (1971), 
we  treat  gei  as  a Goal  marker  rather  than  the  only  Dative 
marker  as  claimed  by  Li.  A Goal  NP  marked  by  gei  is  usually 
found  to  function  as  the  indirect  object  in  a double  object 
sentence.  In  the  position  after  the  0 NP , the  G NP  is 
always  marked  by  gei , so  this  is  considered  to  be  its 
regular  position.  Before  the  0 NP , whether  or  not  the  G 
marker  gei  is  deletable  depends  upon  the  kind  of  verb  in 
the  sentence.  Verbs  with  regard  to  the  deletability  of  the 
G marker  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  some  members  of 
which  are  listed  as  follows: 
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(A)  Optionally  deletable:  song  'to  give,  send',  huan 
'to  return,  give  back',  shang  'to  bestow',  etc.  as  in 

(89)  Ta  huan  (gei)  wo  yiben  shu. 

he  return  G Mark.  I one  measure  book 

'He  returned  (to)  me  a book.' 

(B)  Obligatorily  absent:  wen  'to  ask',  gaosu  'to 
tell',  gei  'to  give’,  etc.  as  in 

\ v v t 

(90)  Ta  wen-le  wo  yige  wenti. 

he  ask  asp.  I one  measure  question 

'He  asked  me  a question.' 

(C)  Presence  preferred:  fen  'to  distribute',  jie 
'to  borrow,  lend',  zu  'to  rent',  etc.  as  in 

(91)  Ta  zu  gei  wo  yisuor  fangzi. 

he  rent  G Mark  I one  measure  house 
'He  rents  to  me  a house. ' 

The  function  of  gei  is  to  disambiguate  sentences  containing 
such  verbs.  Sentence  (91)  will  become  ambiguous  if  gei 
is  deleted.  That  is,  there  will  be  two  interpretations: 

(a)  He  rents  tome  a house'  and  (b)  'He  rents  from  me  a 
house. ' 

(D)  Obligatorily  present:  shu  'to  lose  (in  games)', 

• \ . / 

J i ' to  mail',  chuan  'to  pass  on',  etc.  as  in 

(92)  Ta  ji  gei  wo  yiben  shu. 

he  mail  G Mark.  I one  measure  book 
'He  mailed  a book  to  me.' 

The  deletion  of  gei  renders  the  sentence  ungrammatical. 
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(93)  *Ta  ji  wo  yiben  shu. 

he  mail  I one  measure  book 
is  a C marker  as  well  as  a G and  S marker, 
depending  upon  the  semantic  content  of  the  main  verb  in 
the  sentence-  That  is,  the  notions  of  'from'  and  'to'  do 
not  come  from  the  co-verb  gen,  but  from  the  main  verb  in 
the  sentence.  For  example, 

(94)  Wo  gen  tl  jie  shu. 

I from  he  borrow  book 

'I  borrowed  books  from  him.' 

(95)  Ta  gen  wo  baogao. 
he  to  I report 
'He  reported  to  me. ' 

In  (94)  2§n  marks  the  Source  NP  ta  'he',  while  in  (95)  gen 
marks  the  Goal  NP  wo  ' I ' . 


IV. 8 Summary 

It  is  far  from  clear  how  many  cases  are  actually 
necessary  in  a grammar  of  spoken  Chinese  for  language  in 
general.  In  this  study,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  those 
cases  that  have  direct  manifestations  in  co-verbs.  Grammar- 
ians like  Simon,  Chao,  Li,  Liang,  Tang  and  others  have 
either  classified  the  co-verbs  or  discussed  them  along  with 
the  cases  which  they  mark.  In  our  discussion,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  inappropriateness  of  the  previous  classifi- 
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cation  of  some  co— verbs.  We  have  also  pointed  out  that 
some  co-verbs  may  actually  mark  several  cases.  Besides, 
we  have  accounted  for  the  fact  why  some  morphemes  function 
as  full  verbs  rather  than  case  markers.  It  has  been  found 
that 

(i)  A markers  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (a)  bei, 

9ei ' J iao,  rang  and  (b)  you , gui . Members  of  group  (a)  can 
function  as  A markers  in  passive  sentences.  Among  them, 

bei  and  gei  are  most  frequently  used  as  A markers. 

(ii)  I markers  are  yong  and  na.  As  in  English,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Agentive,  the  Instrumental  may  be  marked 
by  bei  and  gei . 

(iii)  There  is  no  need  for  a Dative  case,  as  far 
as  the  data  are  concerned. 

(iv)  B markers  are  wei , ti  (dai ) and  gei ; they  are 
mutually  substitutable  in  most  cases. 

(v)  C markers  are  gen,  he  and  tong.  All  of  them 
may  be  used  as  coordinate  conjunctions,  resulting  in  ambigu- 
ity. The  ambiguity  of  a positive  sentence  does  not  entail 
significant  semantic  difference,  but  the  negative  versions 
are  quite  different  in  meaning. 

(vi)  The  most  frequently  used  L marker  is  zai. 

There  are  no  semantically  more  specific  co-verbs  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  in,  on,  under,  above , etc.  Such  notions 
should  be  expressed  with  the  help  of  'localizers'. 
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(vii ) S and  G markers  include  (a)  wang,  chong, 
chao , xiang , dui,  dao  all  glossable  as  'facing'  or 
to (ward)  ; (b)  cong , you,  da,  j ie , qie , 1 i all  glossable 

as  'from'.  To  the  above,  we  add  gen  and  gei.  Gen  may  be 
glossable  as  'to'  or  'from'  according  to  the  semantic  con- 
tent of  the  main  verb.  Gei  'to'  is  found  to  mark  the  Goal 
functioning  as  the  indirect  object  in  a double  object 
sentence . 

It  has  been  vaguely  suggested  by  Tang  that  the  marker 
for  Temporal  NP ' s is  zai  (1972:111).  However,  Temporal  NP ' s 

such  as  j intian  'today',  zuotian  'yesterday',  j innian  'this 

\ ' 

year',  qunian  'last  year',  etc.  usually  do  not  take  it. 

As  to  the  Factitive  and  the  Essive,  no  co-verbs  have  been 
found  to  overtly  mark  them.  Bi  'than'  is  said  to  mark  the 
Comparative,  but  the  validity  of  this  case  is  very  much 


questionable . 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION:  RESIDUAL  PROBLEM  AND  FINDINGS 

In  this  chapter,  we  discuss  one  residual  problem 
that  arises  in  the  course  of  our  survey  and  summarize  the 
findings.  Briefly,  they  are  as  follows. 

According  to  case  grammar,  all  noun  phrases  are 
accompanied  by  case  markers,  which  vary  in  form  with  the 
language.  Case  markers  in  Chinese  are  realized  as  co-verbs. 
On  the  other  hand,  co-verbs  are  claimed  to  have  been 
ear^-*-er  verbs  in  the  Chinese  language.  Historically,  co- 
verbs are  derived  from  earlier  verbs,  and  this  fact  is  still 
relevant  to  the  synchronic  description  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage (cf . Li,  1975)  . But  case  grammar  has  no  mechanism 
to  account  for  the  derivation  of  co— verbs  from  earlier 
verbs  to  function  as  case  markers  and  thus  fails  to 
describe  the  unique  nature  of  co-verbs.  This  seems  to  be 
an  insoluble  problem  in  case  grammar. 

Through  our  survey  of  the  past  treatments  of  Chinese 
co-verbs,  we  find  that  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of 
treating  co-verbs  as  either  full  verbs  or  as  prepositions. 
But  our  findings  indicate  that  all  co-verbs  retain  more  or 
less  their  original  verbal  properties  and  the  retainment 
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of  these  properties  varies  with  the  context.  It  is  there- 
fore unrealistic  and  hardly  correct  to  treat  co-verbs  as 
either  full  verbs  or  as  prepositions.  We  thus  once  again 
emphasize  the  need  for  a non-discrete  category  ’co-verb', 
which  reflects  the  amphibious  nature  of  such  morphemes  and 
may  accommodate  those  otherwise  'genuine  prepositions'  as 
well . 


V*1  Residual  Problem:  Deep  Verbs  Vs.  Case  Markers 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  co-verbs  were  verbs  at 

earlier  stages  of  the  Chinese  language  and  that  they  are 

still  in  the  process  of  changing  from  verbs  to  prepositions, 

each  at  a rate  of  its  own.  Charles  N.  Li  says 

The  occurrence  of  this  class  of  verbs  [such  as 
c°ng  'to  follow']  is  most  frequently  found  in 
serial  verb  construction  in  Archaic  Chinese. 

Their  change  into  prepositions  corresponds  to  the 
pathway  of  word-order  change  discussed  in  Li  & 

Thompson  1973a,  where  the  first  verb  in  a serial 
verb  construction  changes  into  a case  marker, 
bringing  forth  a simple  sentence  with  a new  SOV 
word  order.  (1975:884) 

There  seems  to  be  a general  suggestion  "that  certain  co- 
verbs must  be  underlying  predicates"  (Li  and  Thompson, 
1974a:265) . Wang  Huan  (1963)  writes  that  ba  has  developed 
into  a preposition  whose  sole  function  is  to  move  the 
object  forward.  A.  Hashimoto  (1971)  suggests  that  ba  is 
a main  verb  taking  an  embedded  sentence  as  a complement. 

M.  Hashimoto  (1969)  treats  bei  as  a higher  verb  rather  than 
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as  a preposition.  As  cited  in  1.1  and  II. 5,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  Archaic  Chinese  verbs  have  been 
developing  into  co— verbs.  However,  within  the  theory  of 
case,  no  mechanism  is  available  for  the  derivation  of 
case  markers  from  underlying  verbs.  As  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Chapter  IV,  in  terms  of  deep  structure,  the  case 
markers  in  Chinese  are  the  same  as  those  in  other  languages, 
but  case  markers  in  Chinese  are  realized  as  co— verbs  in 
the  surface  structure.  It  is  only  when  case  markers  reach 
the  surface  that  they  are  termed  'co-verbs'.  In  other 
words,  if  a morpheme  is  treated  as  a deep  verb,  it  can  never 
become  a case  marker.  Conversely,  if  a morpheme  is  treated 
as  a case  marker,  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a deeo  verb. 
According  to  Fillmore,  a case  marker  is  something  which 
explicitly  reveals  the  semantic  relations  between  the  verb 
and  the  NP ' s in  a sentence.  If  the  case  marker  were  a deep 
verb,  there  would  be  no  means  of  revealing  such  relations. 

To  account  for  the  derivation  of  co— verbs  from 
underlying  verbs,  linguists  usually  adopt  theories  other 
than  the  theory  of  case.  With  regard  to  co-verbs  such  as 

V 

bei  literally  'to  receive'  and  ba  literally  'to  take,  to 
hold',  since  they  have  lost  altogether  their  original 
semantic  properties,  the  postulation  of  underlying  struc— 
ture  *tfith  such  morphemes  as  underlying  verbs  requires 
serious  justification.  Bei  functions  as  a passive  marker 


and  is  usually  treated  as  a higher  verb.  Besides,  it  is 
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assumed  by  some  grammarians  that  the  passive  construction 
has  a still  higher  verb,  governing  the  entire  sentence 
structure , turning  the  lower  S from  an  occurrence  into  a 
state,  and  giving  the  passive  interpretation.  Morphemes 
such  as  bei,  gei,  j iao  and  rang  which  have  lost  all  or 
most  of  their  original  verbal  meanings  may  occur  with  such 
a higher  verb  and  may  thus  function  as  passive  markers  in 
the  passive  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  you  and  gui 
which  still  retain  much  of  their  verbal  meanings  cannot 
occur  with  it,  and  therefore,  they  cannot  function  as 
passive  markers.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  an  underlying 
structure  with  such  a higher  verb  subject  to  such  con- 
straints is  to  be  represented  and  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  discussion. 

As  to  co-verbs  which  diachronically  functioned  as 
full  verbs  and  synchronically  still  function  as  full  verbs 
in  certain  contexts,  it  seems  easier  to  postulate  under— 
lying  structure  for  sentences  containing  such  morphemes. 

As  stated  in  the  very  beginning  of  Chapter  1,  co-verbs 
together  with  a following  NP  function  as  modifiers,  so 
they  may  be  regarded  as  adverbials.  In  following  George 
Lakoff  (1968),  who  suggests  that  the  instrumental  adverbial 
is  derived  from  underlying  higher  predicates,  we  assume 
that  yong  'to  use,  with'  in  (1)  is  derived  from  a higher 
verb,  too.  The  underlying  structure  for  (1)  is  (2) . 
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(1)  Ta  yong  kuaizi  chi-fan. 

he  use/with  chopstick  eat  rice 
'He  eats  with  chopsticks.' 

(2) 


V 

1 

A [NP  ] 

I [NP] 

1 

NP 

i 

V 1 

yong 

ta 

u 

kuaizi 

/ 

/ 

/ 

’ use  1 

’he’ 

1 chopstick 1 

V A [NP  ] 

0 [NP] 

chi  ta  fan 

' eat ' ' he  ' ' rice ' 

Through  predicate  lowering  (lowering  yong  into  the  embedded 
predicate) , (2)  is  realized  as  (1) . After  putting  yong 

through  the  established  tests  stated  in  II. 7,  we  can  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  a co-verb.  In  addition,  with  the 

application  of  the  notion  'conceptual  wholeness',  we  find 

\ 

that  yong  in  (1)  is  indeed  a co— verb.  On  the  other  hand, 

/ 

if  we  substitute  zhuo  cang-ying  'to  catch  flies'  for  chi- 
v 

fan  'to  eat  (rice)',  resulting  in 

— \ \ ^ _ / 

(3)  Ta  yong  kuaizi  zhuo  cang-ying. 

he  use  chopstick  catch  fly 
'He  uses  chopsticks  to  catch  flies.' 
since  'to  use  chopsticks'  and  'to  catch  flies'  do  not  con- 
stitute a conceptual  whole' , yong  is  regarded  as  a full 
verb  (for  detail,  see  II. 6).  But  what  mechanisms  in  (3) 
block  the  process  of  predicate  lowering  that  applies  to 
(2)  is  not  clear  to  us. 
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Lakoff  (1970)  also  suggests  that  locative  adverbials 
are  derived  from  underlying  higher  predicates  which  take 


abstract  sentential  subjects.  Again  in  following  him,  we 

\ 

assume  that  zai  'to  be— at;  at'  in  (4)  is  derived  from  a 
higher  verb.  The  underlying  structure  for  (4)  is  (5). 

(4)  Ta  zai  jia  chi-fan. 
he  at  home  eat  rice 
'He  eats  at  home.' 


(5) 


V 

I 

\ 

zai 

' be-at ' 


ta  chi  fan 
'he  eat  rice' 

As  pointed  out  by  Charles  N.  Li  (1975),  since  some  locative 
adverbials  have  two  forms,  i.e.,  (i)  pre-verbal  zai  phrase 

and  (ii)  post-verbal  zai  phrase,  we  need  a constraint, 
stipulating  that  the  locative  adverbial  should  be  in  a pre- 


verbal position  if  the  main  verb  suggests  an  action  without 
the  sense  of  a destination  such  as  kan  (shu)  'to  read 

7 \ / 

(books)',  chi  (fan)  'to  eat  (rice)'  and  daqiu  'to  play 
ball ' . The  necessity  for  such  a constraint  is  that  when 
the  locative  adverbial  occurs  in  the  post-verbal  position, 


the  sentence  becomes  ungrammatical. 
(6)  *Ta  chi-fan  zai  jia. 


he  eat  rice  at  home 
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T.  . ' \ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  yong  and  zai  in  (1)  and  (4) 

. V y 

are  different  from  yong  and  zai  in  (2)  and  (5)  respectively 

although  they  share  the  same  logographic  symbols.  That  is, 

\ \ 

yong  and  zai  are  co-verbs  in  the  surface  structures  (1)  and 
(4),  whereas  they  are  verbs  in  the  underlying  structures 
(2)  and  (5). 


V . 2 Summary  of  Findings 

Through  our  survey  of  the  recent  treatments  of  co- 
verbs in  Chinese  as  represented  by  Chao  Yuen  Ren,  James 
Chao-ping  Liang,  Huang  Hsuan-fan,  Charles  N.  Li,  Sandra  A. 
Thompson  and  others,  we  may  say  that  the  trend  is  in  the 
direction  of  treating  co— verbs  as  either  full  verbs  or  as 
prepositions.  Although  these  linguists  are  aware  of  the 
transitional  nature  of  Chinese  co-verbs,  all  of  them  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  a system  which  consists  of  discrete  cate- 
gories. A transitional  category  such  as  'co-verb'  is  non- 
existent in  their  systems.  Presumably,  this  is  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  traditional  analyses  and  the  applica- 
tion of  inadequate  linguistic  models  to  the  description 
of  the  Chinese  language.  Since  all  co-verbs  more  or  less 
retain  their  original  verbal  properties  and  since  the 
retainment  of  some  of  such  properties  varies  with  the 
context,  claiming  that  co— verbs  are  simply  verbs  or  prep— 
ositions  is  tantamount  to  ignoring  the  amphibious  nature  of 
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such  entities,  and  therefore,  rather  unrealistic  and  hardly 
correct. 

In  order  to  discuss  in  a more  definitive  way,  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  for  us  to  restate  certain  observations 

&nd  findings.  First,  we  should  like  to  cite  the  co- verb 

/ 

na,  literally  'to  take;  hold',  which  is  treated  as  a full 
verb  by  Huang  (1974)  but  as  a preposition  by  Li  & Thompson 
(1974a).  The  examples  given  by  Huang  and  Li  & Thompson  are 
(7)  and  (8)  respectively. 

— f vx  N 

(7)  Ta  na-  zhe  bi  xiezi 

he  hold  asp.  pen  write 

'He  is  holding  a pen  and  writing.' 

(8)  Ta  na  shou  ca  han. 

he  hold/with  hand  wipe  sweat 

'He  wiped  away  the  sweat  with  his  hand.' 

The  difference  in  patterning  between  (7)  and  (8)  lies  in  the 
progressive  aspect  marker  -zhe,  which  is  present  in  (7)  but 
absent  in  (8).  In  (7)  na  seems  to  function  as  a full  verb 
because  of  the  presence  of  -zhe,  whereas  in  (8)  na  functions 
very  much  like  a preposition  due  to  the  absence  of  -zhe. 
Indeterminate  phenomena  such  as  this  lead  us  to  the  strong 
conviction  that  there  is  a need  for  the  category  'co— verb' , 
which  may  start  from  the  most  verb-like  all  the  way  to  the 
least  verb-like  and  most  preposition-like  entities  in 
Chinese . 
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In  this  respect,  our  view  is  parallel  to  and  quite 
in  line  with  John  R.  Ross's  proposal  of  a non-discrete 
approach  known  as  'squish'  (1972).  He  proposes  that 
instead  of  discrete  categories,  there  is  a category  con- 
tinuum (the  'squish')  which  has  the  two  extremities  noun 
and  verb,  and  on  which  lexical  items  may  be  located  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  verbness  and  nouniness . The  relative 
verbness  and  nouniness  are  determined  by  the  applicability 
and  non-applicability  of  transformational  rules  which  are 
most  applicable  for  verbs,  less  for  adjectives  and  least 
for  nouns.  In  other  words,  such  transformational  rules 
may  be  used  as  criteria  for  determining  the  degree  of  cer- 
tain syntactic  properties  that  a lexical  item  possesses. 
Lexical  items  with  greater  degree  of  such  syntactic  proper- 
ties are  assigned  to  locations  closer  to  the  verb  extrem- 
ity on  the  continuum,  while  those  with  lesser  degree  of 
such  properties  are  assigned  to  locations  closer  to  the 
noun  extremity. 

Similar  to  the  'squish',  as  demonstrated  in  previous 
chapters,  we  propose  that  all  co-verbs  are  assigned  to 
certain  sections  on  the  continuum  from  the  verbal  end  to 
the  prepositional.  Whereas  Ross  uses  transformational 
rules  such  as  raising , particle  deletion  and  gapping  as 
criteria,  we  make  use  of  its  ability  to  co-occur  with 
aspect  markers  and  possible  semantic  interpretations  as 
criteria  to  decide  how  verb-like  or  preposition-like  a co- 
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verb  is.  Ross  assumes  that  the  V > Adj  > N continuum 
exists  in  the  deep  structure  and  that  the  non-applicability 
of  certain  transformational  rules  to  a given  item  is  due 
to  its  inherent  nouniness.  Unlike  Ross's  theory  of  squish, 
our  continuum  V > X > . . . > Y > Prep,  where  X > . . . 

> Y > Prep  = Co-verb,  is  strictly  at  the  surface  level.  We 
find  that  certain  verbal  properties  normally  assumed  to  have 
been  (historically)  lost  are  sometimes  found  retained  in 
certain  co-verbs  because  of  (i)  the  specific  nature  of  the 
NP's  in  the  sentence  or  (ii)  stress  in  intonation  or  con- 
trast in  meaning.  In  addition,  we  observe  that  a morpheme 
may  function  as  a co-verb  in  one  sentence  and  as  a full 
verb  in  another  merely  because  of  the  difference  in  relation- 
ship between  the  NP's  in  the  respective  sentences.  We  have 
demonstrated  how  a co-verb  may  be  conceptually  regarded  as 
a full  verb  due  to  the  individual  speaker's  "unique  way  of 
organizing  his  conceptual  structure"  (Chu,  1976:18).  Con- 
versely, we  have  also  demonstrated  how  a full  verb  may 
function  as  a co-verb  for  speakers  who  regard  two  generally 
unrelated  NP's  as  a 'conceptual  whole'  (for  detail  of  the 
observation  and  demonstration,  see  1.6  and  II. 6). 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  morphemes 
which  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a verb  are  full  verbs, 
therefore , they  are  at  the  verbal  end  of  the  continuum. 
Morphemes  which  have  more  or  less  lost  their  verbal  proper- 
ties are  assigned  to  sections  between  the  verbal  and  the 


prep- 
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positional  end  of  the  continuum,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  verbal  properties  each  of  them  has  lost.  Once  a morpheme 
has  lost  even  a fraction  of  its  verbal  properties,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a co-verb.  The  more  verbal  properties  a 
morpheme  loses,  the  closer  it  is  to  the  prepositional  end 
on  the  continuum.  When  a morpheme  has  altogether  lost  its 
verbal  properties,  it  is  at  the  prepositional  end  of  the 
continuum.  However,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  section,  since 
these  morphemes  sometimes  retain  and  sometimes  lose  certain 
properties,  they  may  shift  back  and  forth  along  the  con- 
tinuum, making  it  impossible  to  find  a cut-off  point.  The 
continuum  thus  reaches  all  the  way  to  the  prepositional  end, 
with  the  non-discrete  category  ' co— verb1  to  accommodate 
those  otherwise  'genuine  prepositions'  as  well.  In  fact, 
calling  prepositions  co-verbs  effects  a saving  in  itself 
in  that  we  no  longer  need  a word  class  'preposition'  for 
Chinese.  Besides,  the  non-discrete  category  'co-verb' 
accounts  for  the  shades  of  syntactic  and  sometimes  semantic 
parallelism  between  these  morphemes  and  full  verbs  and 
realistically  reflects  their  amphibious  nature. 
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